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CHAPTER I. 

Whatever varieties may be found in the 
social habits and manners of the various draw- 
ing-rooms of Europe, there is at least one 
hour in every day, during a portion of which 
it would be difficult to find any external 
variety at all. 

When a mixed party are assembled in a 
drawing-room, awaiting a summons to the 
dinner-table, I believe that it will invariably be 
found that the gentlemen separate themselves 
from the ladies, and stand chatting together 
in groups tiU the welcome summons arrives 
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2 GERTRUDE. 

which unites them together in pairs^ in the 
order that etiquette or inclination may dic- 
tate. 

The party assembled at this hour in Count 
Steinfeld's drawing-room, on the day that his 
son's bride had held at her toilet the conver- 
sation with her attendant which was related in 
the last chapter, consisted of about a score of 
persons, among whom were the Baron von 
Schwanberg, his daughter, and suite. 

The gentlemen of the party had grouped 
themselves at two of the windows, for the pur- 
pose of chatting at their ease, and of admiring 
the beautiful garden upon which the said 
windows opened. 

Gertrude, as usual, had placed herself be- 
side the young Countess Adolphe ; but did 
not, as usual, find her full of gay spirits and 
laughing chit chat. On the contrary, she 
not only seemed incapable of replying to 
what was said to her, but it appeared very 
doubtful whether she had heard a single word 
of it. 

Puzzled to account for this unusual want 
of attention in her new friend, Gertrude ceased 
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to address her, and turned her attention to 
other individuals in the apartment. 

It did not take her long to discover the 
cause of the volatile Lucy's pre-occupation. 

On the opposite side of the room to that 
now occupied by the gentlemen, stood a 
richly-carpeted oval table, almost covered 
with books and engravings ; and around, or 
near this table, were congregated the sofas 
and easy chairs on which the ladies were 
seated. 

One fair deserter from this group, had, for 
some reason or other, (perhaps, to examine the 
dimensions of some particularly fine tree,) 
stationed herself in a graceful attitude of me- 
ditation at one of the windows. 

It required no second glance to shew Ger- 
trude that this solitary fair one was Miss Mor- 
rison. There was, indeed, no chance that any 
other could be mistaken for her ; for who 
else could have found so beautiful an attitude 
in which to place themselves, merely for the 
sake of looking out of a window ? 

From the picturesque individual who had 
thus withdrawn from the female group, Ger- 
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4 GERTRUBB* 

trade's eyes wandered back again to the friend 
who sat beside her ; and then she discovered 
why it was that Lucy had paid so very little 
attention to all she had said to her. 

Lucy's eyes were not so large, nor so njelt- 
ingly soft as those of her elder sister, but 
there was no want of speculation in those 
laughing eyes of hers ; and a less intelligent 
observer than Gertrude, would have found no 
difficulty in discovering that their merry mis- 
tress was at that moment very particularly 
amused by the discoveries they were making 
for her. 

And then, of course, Gertrade's eyes took 
the same direction as those of her friend ; and 
truly she found that there was wherewithal to 
be amused by what they looked upon. 

The groups which occupied the window at 
which the beautiful Arabella had stationed 
herself, consisted of Count Adolphe, his friend 
Rupert, and two gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, who were discussing with them the de- 
tails of a tremendous thunder-storm which had 
occurred in a distant part of the country ; an 
account of which had reached them by the 
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newspapers of the morning. Miss Morrison, 
of course, clasped her beautiful, ungloved 
hands, as she listened ; and every soft feature 
seemed to express to the utmost extent of its 
power, both the agitation of terror, and the 
sympathy of pity. 

Her brother-in-law was the person standing 
next to her; but though she anxiously ad- 
dressed repeated questions to him, respecting 
thq melancholy particulars of the catastrophe, 
it was evident that he was paying too earnest 
a degree of attention to the gentleman who 
seemed to know most on the subject, to be 
able to listen to her plaintive voice with the 
attention which it of course deserved. 

But this state of affairs did not last long. 
The gentle creature was far too deeply inte- 
rested by the melancholy catastrophe of which 
they were speaking, to endure such heartless 
indifference ; and therefore, crossing her ivory 
arms upon her bosom, and raising her eyes to 
Heaven, as an appeal either against the cruel 
severity of the elements, or the hard indiffer- 
ence of her brother-in-law, she glided across 
the window to the spot where Rupert stood, 
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and gently laying her fingers on the arm of 
the almost unconscious young librarian^ she 
murmured her gentle enquiries ; first, in 
French, which she spoke with an accent which 
rendered it pretty nearly intelligible, and then 
in EngUsh, which, as she well knew, was his. 
mother-tongue. 

" Tell me," said she, " for the love of Hea- 
ven, how much of this terrible story is true ! 
I am not made to endure these horrors with 
indifference ! Life lost ! Human life ! And 
so utterly without preparation ! Oh tell me> 
Monsieur Rupert ! Tell me that it is not 
true !" 

To this pathetic appeal, the hard-hearted 
Rupert only repUed by the unfeeling words, 
" I beg your pardon, madame, but I did not 
exactly hear what you said ;" and then, ab- 
ruptly turning to the individual he had been 
listening to, he appeared, and probably really 
was, utterly forgetful of her presence. 

Gertrude watched all this, and smiled, for 
she could not help it, at the minauderies of 
the beauty ; but as tricks such as she was 
now displaying were with her of every-day 
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recurrence, she found nothing in them to ac* 
count for Lucy's air of extreme amusement. 

" What is there, Lucy, in the dismal his- 
tory they are giving there, that makes you 
look so mischievously merry P" said Gertrude, 
turning to her, after watching the group for 
a minute or two. 

"My dear, darling girl, you must be the 
very dullest soul alive, if you find nothing to 
amuse you in what is going on there ! . . . . 
But perhaps you do not comprehend it, Grer« 
trude ? Perhaps you never before saw a lady 
pay her addresses to a gentleman P" 

Gertrude coloured. She felt that she did 
comprehend it, and would gladly have lost her 
usually delicate bloom for a month, could she 
thereby have avoided betraying emotion at 
that moment. 

The Countess Adolphe looked at her archly, 
and laughed. " You look absolutely shocked, 
my dear ! It is rather a particular manner of 
making a conquest, but I am so used to it, 
that I don't mind it at all. Arabella has not 
fallen in love for nearly three months, I think, 
and upon my word, upon this occasion, she 
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has, in my opinion, chosen a charming sub- 
ject; for Mr. Rupert is not only the hand- 
somest man I ever saw, (excepting Adolphe, 
of course,) but he mmt be a charming person, 
or he could not be Adolphe's dear friend. And 
moreover, my dear girl," continued the chat- 
tering little bride, " I. shall really approve her 
marrying this young man excessively. Of 
course he can*t have much money of his own, 
or he would not be living with your papa as 
his Ubrarian ; and Arabella's eighty thousand 
pounds sterling will be a very good catch for 
him, won't it?" 

The Baroness Gertrude, yoimg as she still 
was, had been too long accustomed to the ne- 
cessity of maintaining an appearance of com- 
posure, while every pulse was throbbing with 
painful emotion, to betray the feelings which 
this startling speech occasioned ; and it was 
perhaps because she was accustomed to this 
painful task, that she now performed it so 
well. She had neither recourse to looking at 
the carpet, or at her fan ; but quietly turning 
her eyes towards the group at the window. 
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she said, *' What can have put so strange an 
idea into your head, dear Lucy ? " 

" Exactly what must put it into your head 
too, my dear, if you are not blind," replied 
the laughing bride. 

"You need not be afraid to look at her, 
Gertrude," she continued ; " for when she is in 
this condition, she neither knows nor cares 
who looks at her, nor what they may think of 
her proceedings. I certainly never did see 
anybody quite like her, in this respect ; but I 
suppose that is because it is so very seldom, 
you know, that one does see a girl with eighty 
thousand pounds sterling, entirely and alto- 
gether her own mistress. Why, you know, if 
she chose to marry Mr. Rupert'? servant, if he 
happens to have one, there is no one in the 
wide world that could prevent her. She knows 
this as well as I do, and that's the reason that 
she seems to care so little what people may 
think of her As to Adolphe and me, I give 
you my word and honour, Gertrude, that we 
would not take the trouble of walking across 
the room to prevent her marrying a shoe- 
black, if she took it into her head. We are 
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quite rich enough, and I believe we shall both 
of us be monstrously glad when she takes her- 
self off. And then, as to this young man, it 
would, of course, be a very pleasant thing to 
dear Adolphe to see him so well provided for. 
I really believe that he loves him as well as if 
he were his own brother." 

During this long speech, Gertrude remained 
with her eyes pretty steadily fixed upon the 
speaker ; so steadily, indeed, that Lucy at last 
exclaimed, " Why do you look at me, Gertrude ? 
You might have the fun of watching them, with- 
out losing a word that I am saying. Do just 
look their way for one moment, Gertrude. There 
is nothing ridiculous in him, I don't mean that. 
He is looking as grave as a judge all the time. 
But it is a perfect treat to watch Arabella ! 
Do you think, my dear, that any wbman ever 
did actually melt and dissolve herself into a 
dew by the mere influence of the tender 
passion ? Because if such a catastrophe ever 
could happen, depend upon it, Gertrude, it is 
going to happen now." 

The Baroness Gertrude smiled, but it was a 
grave, proud sort of smile, and by no means 
satisfied Lucy. 
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'* Do you mean never to langh again, that 
you miss so glorious an opportunity?" said 
she, again fixing her eyes upon the group at 
the window ; and then, as if words were in- 
adequate .to express her enjoyment^ she in- 
flicted a merry pinch upon the arm of her 
resolutely quiet neighbour, murmuring in her 
car at the same time, " Upon my honour, I 
think she will kiss him ! I do, upon my word 
and honour, Gertrude; and if you will not 
look at them this moment, I don't think that 
I will ever speak to you again ! " 

What might have happened next, either to 
the observers or the observed, had the dinner 
not been announced at that moment, it is im- 
possible to say ; but at this critical juncture 
the master of the house stepped forward, and 
presenting his arm to the most nobly allied 
married lady in the party, led the way to the 
dining-room. 

Gertrude was so placed at the long table, 
around which the company were marshalled, 
that she could not see the pair who had 
afforded her friend such exquisite amusement ; 
she only knew that they must be seated toge- 
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ther, because she happened to turn her head 
as she crossed the hall, and perceived that the 
beautiful Arabella was hanging on the arm of 
Rupert. 

But had she not seen this, she would have 
been aware of the fact from the numerous 
glances cast by the young Countess, who sat 
opposite to her, towards the lower end at the 
same side at which Gertrude herself was 
seated. As each of these somewhat indiscreetly 
long glances produced a smile on the saucy 
face of Lucy, which she took no pains to con- 
ceal, there could be little doubt that the 
manoeuvrings of her sister were proceeding 
in the same style which had afforded her so 
much amusement in the drawing-room. 

But Gertrude had not so long endured the 
deep-seated persuasion that the affection which 
Rupert felt for her was that of a brother to 
his sister^ — she had not so long meditated upon 
this conviction with the unshrinking resolution 
of a stoic, without having taught herself to 
expect that she should some time or other 
have to watch his becoming enamoured of 
some other woman. And now, it seemed 
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that the time for this had come; and the 
desperate sort of courage with which she de- 
termined to bear it well, might have gone far 
towards assisting a martyr at the utmost need. 

Had she yielded with a little more com- 
plaisance to the earnest entreaties of her friend 
Lucy, during the discussion of the thunder- 
storm at the window of the drawing-room, and 
watched the cold indiflference, or rather the 
utter unconsciousness with which Rupert suf- 
fered the fair lady's glances and sighs to pass 
over him, she might have spared herself a 
great deal of very unnecessary suffering. 

The evening of this day was, as usual, spent 
in music. Gertrude very rarely sang, and 
never in so large a party. The tone of her 
voice was deliciously sweet, but Madame 
Odenthal was the only one who was fuUy 
aware of this fact ; for, conscious that she had 
little power, and less science, the act of sing- 
ing in company was really painful to her ; and 
with her usual quiet perseverance in doing 
what she thought rational, she had taught her 
friends and acquaintance to leave off asking 
her to sing. 
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But she played well, and had of late found 
solitary practice a great resource, as well as 
the means of great improvement. She there- 
fore no longer declined to play when invited 
to do so ; and she was perhaps proud to feel 
that upon the present occasion she was as 
much mistress of her fingers, as if there were 
no such person as Arabella Morrison in the 
world. It so happened, that on the present 
occasion, one of Count Steinfeld's guests was 
a young man of very prepossessing appear- 
ance, who was a stranger in the neighbour- 
hood, though his family were near neighbours 
to the Count ; but the young Baron Nordorfie 
was an officer in the Austrian service, and 
having been more with his family at Vienna 
than in the country, was personally a stranger 
in the vicinity of his father's country residence. 
This young man had been amusing himself 
during the long interval passed at the dinner- 
table, in comparing the beauty of the English 
Arabella, with that of his country-woman, 
Gertrude. They had both sat opposite to 
him, so he enjoyed a favourable opportunity 
for the study of both. 
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Under any and every imaginable circum- 
stance, the marked contrast between them 
must have been striking to every one, but it 
was not well possible for this to have been 
displayed better than on the present occasion. 
The flaxen-haired Arabella rarely sat still for 
many seconds together. She had always too 
much to dg, to permit this. She had to arrange 
her curls ; she had to show off her hands and 
arms; she had to find or make opportunities 
for displaying her teeth ; and, what was much 
more important than all the rest, she had to 
perform without ceasing all those wonderful 
evolutions with her eyes, which she certainly 
considered as the most important of all her 
social duties. 

The young Baron Nordorffe certainly thought 
her wonderfully beautiful, even before he found 
out that she was wonderfully amusing also ; 
and for some time he devoted to her pretty 
nearly all the attention which a young gentle- 
man who had taken a good deal of active 
morning exercise, could spare from his dinner. 

An object in perpetual movement when full 
in sight of us, is pretty sure to attract the 
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eye; but sometimes it will also happen that 
the eye fixes itself upon an object because it 
is perfectly at rest ; and thus it was, that after 
the young Baron NordorflFe had amused him- 
self for some time by the ceaseless mobility of 
Arabella, he turned his eyes, as if for repose, 
on the quiet loveliness of Gertrude. 

It was impossible, perhaps, that this love- 
liness could have been displayed with greater 
eflfect than it then was, most unconsciously 
to the preoccupied girl herself. The contrast 
was in every way favourable to her ; for not 
only was her beauty of a higher order, but the 
composiu*e of her demeanour had as much of 
dignity as indifference in it. A waiting-maid, 
or a milliner, might have played all the tricks 
that Arabella was performing, without any 
difficulty whatever; but it is only a gentle- 
woman who can be sufficiently at ease in 
society to look as Gertrude did. 

Baron Nordorffe was just then particularly 
unlikely to fall in love, because his head, and 
his heart too, were very fully occupied by a 
much more important affair. He had, in fact, 
very strong hopes of being appointed aide-de- 
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camp to an amiable and highly fashionable 
general officer, and till this very interesting 
question was settled, he could not occupy him- 
self seriously about anything else ; neverthe- 
less, he had certainly found considerable 
amusement from occasionally fixing his hand- 
some eyes first on the one fair lady, and then 
on the other ; and, despite his preoccupation, 
he was sufficiently interested by the ap- 
pearance and manner of Gertrude, to request 
his hostess to present him to her, when they 
J returned to the drawing-room. 

Baron Nordorffe, like the majority of his 
countrymen, was really fond of music, and he 
knew enough about it too, to be quite aware 
that the performance of the Baroness Gertrude 
was of no common order ; and even if he had 
not thought her the handsomest women in the 
room, he would probably have hovered near 
her with the same marked attention till the 
party separated. 

His doing so produced, however, no very 
great impression upon her of any kind. He 
was a gentlemanlike and conversable young 
man, and she felt neither bored, nor even fa- 
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tigued, by his talking to her ; for it was by 
no means part of her system to have recourse 
to her own thoughts for amusement while in 
the company of others. 

Whether on the present occasion these 
thoughts, less obedient than usual, might have 
pandered a little from the lively metropolitan 
gossip of her new acquaintance, to the infor- 
mation she had received from Lucy respecting 
the present tender passion of her sister, it 
would be hardly fair to inquire. If it were 
so, she gave no symptom that such thoughts 
had made any impression on her, for she re- 
turned home at night apparently in the same 
equable state of spirits as usual. 
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CHAPTER II. 

But the events of the day had not passed 
over the mind of Rupert so lightly. 

As to the beauteous Arabella, however, it 
would have been quite " all one that she should 
have loved some bright particular star, and 
thought to wed it," as that she should hope 
to make any impression upon the heart of the 
Baron von Schwanberg's librarian. 

He certainly must have been rather a sin- 
gular young man ; for it is a positive fact, that 
neither upon this occasion nor upon any other 
which had preceded it, had she made more 

impression upon his heart, or even upon his 
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memory, than her pet dog had done. Had 
he been urged to give an opinion upon the 
merits of either, he could only have complied 
by making an eflfort to think more on the 
subject than he had yet done ; and then, if he 
had answered with perfect honesty, he must 
have replied that he thought them both rather 
troublesome. 

But although the unfortunate young man had 
forgotten all about her eyes, and her arms, and 
all the rest of her numberless claims to admira- 
tion, he had not forgotten any of the manoeuvres 
of Baron Nordorffe, by which he had con- * 
trived to occupy the attention of Gertrude 
during great part of the evening. 

It would be an o'er long tale to tell how 
well the idle notion of her inherited pride had 
served him as a shield against all her beauty, 
all her sympathy of mind, and all her kindness 
to his mother. But the ill-supported fabric 
fell at last ; and long, very long before he was 
himself aware of his own condition, he loved 
her with all the devotion of an ardent and 
powerfully developed character. 

If Gertrude on her side had loved him less. 
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he would have been more likely to discover 
that her feelings towards hiin offered no abso- 
lutely fatal barrier to his wishes. 

It was the consciousness of her own un- 
changeable but unasked-for love, which had 
made her so strongly feel the necessity of 
reserve ; nay, of more than reserve. 

She felt the necessity of adopting a Une of 
conduct which might not only prove her in- 
difference to him, but give him reason to sup- 
pose, that either from love of power, or an ex- 
treme fastidiousness, she was extremely likely 
to remain unmarried. 

As no hope of possessing her was ever 
permitted to cross his fancy, the idea of her 
remaining single, was the most fortunate for 
himself that could have entered his head ; for 
it fostered all his habits of study, and often 
suggested the idea of their latter years being 
still passed in a community of literary occu- 
pation, which would place him about mid- 
way between misery and happiness. 

It was in this state of mind that he went to 
Paris, and in this state of mind he continued 
till the acceptance of the Count Hemwold 
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dispelled this (certainly) rather presumptuous 
hope. 

But the mind of Rupert Odenthal was not 
fitted to be the receptacle of despair. He 
certainly abandoned this hope of remaining the 
librarian of Schloss Schwanberg to his dying 
day; but, after meditating through a few- 
sleepless nights, he at length came to the 
conclusion that the approaching event would 
set his spirit more completely at rest, and 
more perfectly free, than it had ever been 
before ; and the idea of becoming a solitary, 
undisturbed, literary man, and so remaining 
to his dying day, began to have charms for 
him. 

At least he fancied so ; but, altogether, it 
must be confessed that he occasionally felt a 
good deal like a man who had been suffering 
from delirium ; and it was only when this 
doubtful, dreamy sort of sensation left him, 
that he became conscious of his still pitiable 
weakness. No sooner did this consciousness 
return, than his efforts to emancipate himself 
returned likewise. Without having any over- 
weening opinion of himself, he certainly felt 
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that nature had designed him for something 
better than a love-lorn, hopeless swain, whose 
existence was to wear away in pining for a 
blessing that was beyond his reach. 

" There is so much," thought he, " to 
which I may reasonably aspire, that the fixing 
my wishes upon what I can never obtain, 
would be acting considerably more like a 
spoiled child, than a reasonable man/' 

And fortified by this admirable philosophy, 
he was enabled to act, to speak, and even to 
look with such uniform forbearance and pro- 
priety, that a much vainer woman than Ger- 
trude might have been led to the conclusion 
at which she had arrived respecting his con- 
stant and unchangeable indifference towards her. 

During the visit at Coant Steinfeld's, which 
has been described in the last chapter, he had, 
however, the mortification of fearing that he 
had not advanced so far towards real, genuine, 
and sincere indifference, as he had flattered 
himself. He was provoked and indignant at his 
own weakness, as he felt the hot blood mount- 
ing to his temples, while he marked the evident 
admiration of the young stranger, and on leav- 
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ing his pillow on the following morning, whereon 
be had not dreamed, but meditated, he re- 
solved, for the first time, to lead his mother 
into conversation on the subject of Gertrude, 
both as concerned the marriage which had 
been so abruptly broken oflF at Paris, and on 
the conquest which she had, in his opinion, 
so evidently made on the preceding evening. 

Had Rupert been less uniformly successful 
ill concealing from his mother the secret which 
he still intended should lie for ever buried in 
his heart, he would doubtless have found more 
difficulty than he now experienced in leading 
her to talk, almost without reserve, upon the 
subject. 

So perfectly, indeed, was the good lady con- 
vinced that her son had never for a moment 
forgotten the distance between himself and 
the honoured heiress of his magnificent patron, 
that it had positively never occurred to her as 
a thing possible that he should love her, even 
as she too well knew the unfortunate heiress 
loved him. Had it been othervidse, no con- 
sideration whatever would have induced her 
to suffer their present manner of life to con- 
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tinue ; for Madame Odenthal had a sensitive, 
nay, almost a timid, conscience ; and not even 
the belief that she might ensure the Ufe-long 
happiness of both, could have induced her to 
connive at keeping together those whom the 
" Almanack de Gotha" so evidently intended 
to keep asunder. 

But her mind was perfectly at ease on this 
point. Both her knowledge of Gertrude, and 
of her own woman's heart, taught her to know 
that, as long as her son retained his indi£Per- 
ence, there was no need for her to break up 
their comfortable establishment, in order to 
preserve her pupU from the danger of an un^ 
equal alliance. On the contrary, she thought, 
and certainly not without some show of reason, 
that her attachment was much more likely to 
wither quietly away, under the influence of 
Rupert's blighting indifference, than if he 
were separated from her by any will but his 
own. 

Rupert, therefore, found his mother perfectly 
unprepared for the examination to which it 
was his purpose to submit her, and her early 
entrance into the library, on the morning fol- 
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lowing the dinner party which has been de- 
scribed, afforded him an excellent opportunity 
for the purpose. 

Madame Odenthal had entered the room in 
search of a volume which the young Baroness 
had requested her to procure for her; and 
having impressed a loving mother's kiss on 
the forehead of the young man as she passed 
him, was about to leave it, when he recalled 
her, by saying, " Are you vanishing again, 
mother, without bestowing a word upon me ? 
Come ! — sit down quietly with me for five 
minutes, and tell me what you thought of the 
party yesterday." 

His mother immediately complied with the 
request, and placed herself near him at his 
writing-table. 

"The party was a very nice party. Did 
you not think so ?" said she, smiling. " I am 
sure it was not the fault of Miss Morrison if 
you did not, for, most assuredly, Rupert, she 
looked beautiful with all her might. Did you 
not think so ?" 

" Certainly, I did," was his reply. " But 
she always does that, you know, so I am used 
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to it, and quite hardened. But I saw, also, 
what is not quite of such constant recurrence, 
namely, a very evident approach to flirtation 
between your young Baroness and the newly- 
imported Baron Nordorffe. I think you must 
have observed it, mother, as well as myself. 
Did you not?" 

" No, Rupert," she gently replied ; " I saw 
nothing of the sort. Flirtation cannot be per- 
formed as a solo, you know ; and I am sure I 
saw nothing like flirtation in the manner of 
the Baroness Gertrude." 

" Nay, mother, I did not mean to accuse 
her of the slightest impropriety," said he, 
gravely ; " but if flirtation is not to be named, 
I think you will not deny that the young man 
was very evidently captivated ?" 

" Why, really, I think it did look a little 
like it, Rupert," she returned; " but Gertrude's 
manner is not calculated, I think, to give 
strangers much encouragement." 

" At any rate, mother, she evidently gave 
this new man as much encouragement as was 
necessary," said Rupert, somewhat sarcasti- 
cally. " How much will you bet me, mother," 
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he added, " that the Baron Nordorffe does not 
propose for her before he leaves the country ?" 

"I shall think him a very presumptuous 
man if he does," was her reply. "I know 
little or nothing about him; but truly the 
heiress of Schwanberg — and such an heiress, 
too — deserves to be adored at a distance for 
at least a little while, before her fair self and 
her broad lands are asked for." 

" You are as jealous of her greatness, my 
dear mother, as her father himself could be," 
replied Rupert, with a faint smile ; " but, I 
presume," he added, "that you would be 
rather more indulgent than the loving father 
himself in such a matter as this." 

•*You mean to insinuate, then, that Ger- 
trude has shewn herself as inflammable on her 
side as the Baron NordorfiFe on his ? . . You 
axe of opinion that the Baroness Gertrude is 
enamoured of this new gentleman, are you ?" 

" It may be so, mother," replied Rupert, 
looking earnestly at her. 

"This may be your judgment respecting 
her," replied Madame Odenthal, gravely, " but 
it is not mine, Rupert." 
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" Do not be angry with me, dear mother !" 
said he. " I did not mean to say anything 
offensive. But it certainly appeared to me 
that she was by no means displeased by the 
attentions of this young man." 

"Displeased? And why should she be 
displeased, Rupert? There was nothing of- 
fensive in her attentions." 

" Evidently not," he replied. " But, never- 
theless, it is very possible that you may be 
right, mother," he added. " It is very pos- 
sible that, notwithstanding all that has passed, 
she may still retain too tender a recollection 
of Count Hemwold, to permit her, so very 
soon, to receive the addresses of another." 

There was certainly something extremely 
far from amiable in the tone with which these 
words were spoken, and good Madame Oden- 
thal was, perhaps, more seriously displeased 
with her son at that moment than she had 
ever been with him before, since the hour of 
his birth. The words were decidedly ungra- 
cious words, and very unjust when appUed to 
Gertrude. 

" I have never considered it as a part of my 
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duty, as the salaried companion of the Ba- 
roness Gertrude, to explain to you, Rupert, or 
to any one else, what I considered to be real 
motives, and feelings, which induced her to 
receive the addresses of Count Hemwold," 
she said, with more sternness of manner than 
was at all usual with her : " nor shall I enter 
upon the subject now. I certainly should have 
thought that the most indifferent observer in 
the world, if gifted with common capacity, 
and having known her so long as you have 
done, might give her credit for better reasons 
for accepting a man whose highest merit was 
having the manners and appearance of a man 
of fashion, than, to use a vulgar phrase, hav- 
ing fallen in love with him. It never occurred 
to you, I suppose, that her earnest desire to 
gratify the wishes of her father was the cause 
of this acceptance ?" 

" Never !" replied Rupert, with emphasis. 

For a moment Madame Odenthal was si- 
lent, but she looked at him very earnestly, and 
with an expression that perplexed him, for it 
spoke (unintentionally) surprise and curiosity, 
not wholly unmixed with doubt. 
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She waited in vain, however, for any farther 
reply to her question, and, at length, said : 
" Let us not waste our time, Rupert, in idle 
speculations on the character of the Baroness 
Gertrude, which it is very evident you do not 
sufficiently comprehend to discuss with firm- 
ness ; but I must confess that, great as your 
dullness appears to be on the subject, I could 
not have believed it possible that you should 
conceive her capable of retaining tender recoU 
lections of a man who has behaved to her 
father in the way which you know Count 
Hernwold has done ?" 

And having said this, she rose with rather 
a rapid movement, and left the room. 

Her son remained very deeply absorbed in 
rumination. 

What was there in that last glance which 
she cast upon him, to cause so strange a revul- 
sion of feeling ? 

The countenance of Madame Odenthal was 
usually expressive of great gentleness, and she 
rarely parted from him without a kindly nod 
or smile, betokening affection. But now he 



could only remember her parting look as ex- 
pressive both of anger and contempt. 

He knew his mother well. He knew that 
no mere difference of opinion could have caused 
her to bestow such a glance upoo him. He 
felt that he bad been unjust to Gertrude. But 
his mother's words had accused him of more 
than that ; she had spoken of dullness on his 
part, as well as of injustice. 

But it would be easier to follow the move- 
ments of a vapoury cloud, and attempt to 
explain why at one moment it took this form, 
and at another that, than to attempt any in- 
telligible description of the flitting thoughts, 
which passed across the brain of Rupert, after 
his mother had closed the library door upon 
him. 

Perhaps it is impossible for any man to 

have been beloved as he had been, without 

a thought at some moment occurring to him, 

that was more or less tinctured with the 

truth. But, in his case, the impediments to 

ig upon any such thoughts as de- 

ief, were great indeed. The strong 

which had possessed him for years. 
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that Gertrade inherited the absard and very 
paltry pride of her father, had certainly gone 
far towards preventing his knowing, or even 
guessing, her to be the noble creature which 
she really was ; and when at^ last this blunder- 
ing delusion passed away, and he saw her with 
less of prejudice and more of truth, he had 
been struck with a feeling that almost resem. 
bled terror, from the idea of returning all the 
benefits he had received from his patron, by 
seeking to rob him of the treasure which he 
prized so dearly. 

It is true, that day by day he felt more 
strongly that not to love her was impossible ; 
and though this conviction involved the ne- 
cessity of his passing a life uncheered by hope 
and unblessed by affection, he screwed his 
courage very resolutely to the endurance of it, 
cheered by the reflection that he might reason- 
ably hope for her companionship for years to 
come; for he instinctively felt that if her 
father's authority did not 'interfere to force 
her inclination, she was not likely to be easily 
won. 

The announcement of her intended marriage 
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when they were at Paris, was certainly a tre- 
mendoas shock to him, for he had not ex- 
pected it; but this young and highly intel- 
lectual man had not loved for a year or two 
imder the firm conviction that he loved in 
vain, without being in a great degree pre- 
pared to endure such a* shock, without sinking 
under it. 

And Rupert did not sink. He turned to 
the resources and consolations furnished by 
his own mind, and by the many opportunities 
afforded by his present position for enlarging 
his stores of knowledge, and increasing the 
sphere of his inteUigence. Yet, nevertheless, 
as the preparations for the marriage of Ger- 
trude proceeded, he felt conscious that it 
would be a great blessing if he could be out 
of sight of them ; and, as we know, he paid a 
timely visit to his uncle Alaric. 

It is unnecessary to trace what his feehngs 
might have been upon learning the rupture of 
this marriage. Not all his prudence could 
prevent his hailing the return of the family to 
Schloss Schwanberg as something very like a 
restoration to life ; and the subsequent return 
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of his friend Adolphe (accompanied by his 
wife), rendered the weeks which followed de- 
cidedly the happiest he had ever known. 

Far as he was from the truth respecting the 
real state of Gertrude's affections, there was 
something in the steady sedateness with which 
she arranged and regulated her manner of life, 
which not unnaturally suggested the idea that 
she meant it to continue. Even the circum- 
stance of her ceasing to make the library her 
morning sitting-room, and thereby leaving 
him in solitary possession of it, much as he 
would have wished to change this for the 
habits of tlje good old times (when the bright 
and highly cultivated intelligence of his be- 
loved patroness had helped to pioneer his own 
active mind through the labyrinth of accu- 
mulated thought which was ranged around 
them) ; yet he found much to soften his 
regret at having lost this, in the idea naturally 
suggested by Gertrude's punctual adherence 
to her new arrangement, which led to the ob- 
vious conclusion, that what had so evidently 
been planned with deliberation, was intended 
to be lasting. 

d2 
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That the young and lovely Baroness Ger- 
trude von Schwanberg should have delibe- 
rately taken the resolution of remaining single 
through life, was an idea that had certainly a 
good deal of improbabiUty in it. and Rupert 
would have acknowledged thia as readily as 
any one ; but nevertheless there was a feel- 
ing, rather than an opinion, which lay at the 
bottom of his heart, and which whispered 
incessantly, that it was at least possible. 

How much this soothing idea contributed 
to his enjoyment of the life he was now lead- 
ing, it might be difficult to say ; but It had 
received a rude shock while watching the 
attentions of the handsome and graceful Ba- 
ron Nordorflfe ; and the very decidedly bad 
temper in which his mother had found him 
on the following morning, was certainly attri- 
butable to this. 

But she little guessed, good lady, how much 
more than sufficient to cure this was the scold- 
ing w&ich she had given him. That one word 
dullnesSy and the look which, quite uncon- 
sciously on her part, accompanied it, had 
done more towards making him feel it possible 
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that he was beloved, than all the years that 
had passed over them, every day of which 
might have given ample proof of the fact, had 
he but read them right. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The evening of that day had been fixed 
upon by a noble lady in the neighbourhood 
for giving — not a ball, that was quite out of 
the question on so short a notice — but a 
dance, which she assured the Steinfeld family 
was in honour of the beautiful Miss Morrison ; 
but nevertheless it may be doubtful if it would 
have been given at all, had not the highly 
distinguished Baron Nordorffe been in the 
country. 

But whatever might be the lady's motive, 
the act was hailed as a benefaction by the 

^hole neighbourhood. 
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By no one, however, was the invitation 
more joyfully welcomed than by Madame 
Adolphe de Steinfeld. " Now, then," thought 
that lively lady, " I shall have the exceeding 
delight of once more seeing Arabella waltz 
with the hero of the hour ! And if Gertrude 
is too well behaved to enjoy it with me, I will 
give her up at once, and she shall never be 
my particular friend again." 

The day and the hour for this gaily anti- 
cipated amusement arrived accordingly, and 
in order to ensure herself from the possibility 
of disappointment, the laughter-loving Lucy 
commissioned her husband to arrange the first 
dance according to her especial will and plea- 
sure. " Being a bride, I must, of course, dance 
with the dashing young son and heir of the 
mansion; and you, Adolphe, being a bride- 
groom, must, of course, dance with the not 
very beautiful eldest daughter. I am sorry 
for you, my dear," she added, coaxingly, " but 
it cannot be helped. You may have free 
choice afterwards. But you must observe," 
she continued, gravely, " that I make a parti- 
cular point of Arabella's dancing the first waltz 
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with your friend Rupert. He is really a most 
charming person, besides the being your most 
intimate friend, and I like to shew everybody 
that we all consider him as a person of first- 
rate consequence." 

"That is very sweet of you, my pretty 
Lucy ; but are you quite siu-e that your mag- 
nificent sister will approve your choice for 
her?" 

" Do not give yourself any anxiety on that 
point, my beloved," replied his wife. "I 
should be excessively stupid if I had not found 
out by this time what my magnificent sister 
would approve, and what she would not. I 
know her better than you do as yet, Adolphe, 
dear, and I pledge you my word that she will 
not dislike dancing the first waltz with your 
friend Rupert — nor the last, either." 

As the latter part of this speech was ut- 
tered very decidedly, avec intention, (if I may 
borrow an expressive phrase from our faithful 
allies,) it aroused a greater degree of attention 
on the part of Adolphe, than he was always 
in the habit of paying to the lively sallies of 
his pretty bride. 
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" What do you mean, Lucy ?" said he, very 
eagerly ; " do you think your sister has fallen 
in love with Rupert Odenthal ?" 

"Yes, husband," replied Lucy, very de- 
murely placing her hands before her, with the 
air of a dutiful child who is about to be ques- 
tioned. 

" You think your sister Arabella has fallen 
in love with the Baron's Ubrarianr 

"Yes, husband," repeated Lucy, with a 
modest little curtsey. 

" How can you talk such nonsense, my dear 
little angel !" said the fond husband, caress- 
ing her. " We never talk of unmarried ladies 
falling in love in our country, unless the par- 
ties are engaged to be married." 

" That is a great deal better than our way," 
replied Lucy, gravely ; " but with us," she 
added, " unmarried ladies very often do fall 
in love, without being able to manage the 
marrying part of the business at all to their 
satisfaction. But perhaps it is possible that 
our sister Arabella may be more fortunate." 

" Do you mean to say, Lucy, that you 
think my friend Rupert is in love with your 
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sister?" said Adolphe, thonghtfiillj ; adding, 
in a half whisper, " I don't." 

" No more do I/' rejoined Lucy, holding 
up her finger playfully, and ndmicldng his 
tone. '' But a man may be heart-whole one 
day, and in love the next; you can't deny 
that, Adolphe. My sister is very handsome, 
my good man, whatever you may think of 
the matter ; and moreover, as I told you, my 
dear, when you offered to me, she has rather 
more than double my fortune." 

" Rupert will never marry for money, 
Lucy," replied Adolphe, knitting his brow. 

"Don't look so fierce, my dear," replied 
his wife, laughing. " I really like Rupert ex- 
cessively, and perhaps, though he is only a 
librarian, I should think him too good for 
my ridiculous sister .... Only, you know, 
Arabella is really very rich. She would be a 
great match for him, in that point of view, 
and giddy as you think me, I have always 
been taught to know, and remember, that as 
long as we remain in this wicked world, 
money is, and ever must be, a very good 
thing." 
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Madame Adolphe von Steinfeld uttered 
these words so gravely, as to make her hus- 
band laugh. 

" You may laugh, Adolphe, as much as you 
like," she added ; " but you cannot deny the 
truth of what I say. But let us be quite 
serious, both of us, for one minute. I am 
quite in earnest when I say that I should be 
very glad to see my sister Arabella marry 
Rupert Odenthal. Now tell me, quite in ear- 
nest, too, how you should like it?" 

Her husband did not immediately reply ; 
but after a silence, during which his eyes were 
fixed on the floor, he said, " Your question is 
liot an easy one to answer, Lucy. Trust me, 
I love you all the better for the feeling which 
would reconcile you to becoming the sister of 
a man both poor and lowly bom, because he 
is my friend ; and it seems like an ungrateful 
return for this, to say that I do not think 
your sister worthy of the happiness of be- 
coming Rupert's wife." 

" Nay, dearest ! Do not stand upon cere- 
mony with me !" returned his gay little wife, 
bestowing a playful caress upon him. " Per- 
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haps you have found out, you sharp-witted 
creature, that I have not the very highest 
possible opinion of Arabella myself. But it is 
possible, you know, that the becoming Ru- 
pert's wife may improve her. I have often 
thqught that it would be a monstrous good 
thing for her if she were married, because it 
would be impossible for her to make such a 
fool of herself then as she does now. But on 
the other hand, it is quite certain that her 
money will remain the same ; and just think, 
Adolphe, what is to become of your dear 
friend when the old Baron dies ! .... He 
cannot leave him that great grand room, and 
all the books in it, by way of a legacy ; and if 
he did, the poor dear fellow would be obliged 
to sit and starve there, in the midst of them, 
for I am sure he would not sell one of the 
books to save his life." 

" Lucy !" replied her husband, rather so-r 
lemnly, " I think Eupert Odenthal would 
rather starve, than marry a woman he dis-» 

Uked." 

" Dishked ! Oh, Adolphe ! What strong 
words you do use !" exclaimed his wife. " I 
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can't think how you can talk of disliking such 
a beautiful creature as Arabella ! It is very 
natural that / should not be very fond of 
Arabella, because she is so much older than I 
am, and has always wanted to tyrannize over 
me ; bat that is no reason at all why such a 
young man as Rupert should not both admire 
her beauty, and Hke her fortune." 

"Perfectly true, my dear love," replied 
Adolphe, laughing ; " and though I don't 
think I should like to propose the match to 
him, I promise you to do nothing to impede 
it. Heaven knows that if I did not think she 
would plague him, there is nothing I should 
like so much as seeing him placed in the pos- 
session of an independent fortune, and our 
both of us having, moreover, the privilege of 
calling him brother." ' 

" Well, now ! that is beautifully said, 
Adolphe !" exclaimed his wife, gaily. " And 
I may trust you then, may I not ? I may 
trust, I mean, that you will say nothing to 
Rupert to set him against her ?" 

" Certainly you may," replied her hus- 
band, *' Indeed, to say the truth," he 
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added^ *'I do not feel at all disposed to 
speak otherwise than kindly of her; for if 
you are right, Lucy, in believing that she 
wishes to marry my friend Rupert, it proves 
her to be of a very noble and disinterested 
character, for she must be quite aware what 
his position is/' 

" Oh, yes ! She is quite perfectly, and alto- 
gether aware, of what his position is," re- 
turned Lucy. "And the only thing neces- 
sary to render the marriage a happy one, 
is that Rupert too, after they are married, 
should be equally well aware what her posi- 
tion will be then. All wives, you know, 
my dear, are obUged to do exactly what 
their husbands choose ; and as your friend 
Rupert is a very sensible man, he will not 
choose that his wife should behave like a 
fool ; and that will make a great improvement 
in Arabella." 

The conversation proceeded for some time 
longer, in a tone which seemed to hover be- 
tween jest and earnest ; but it ended, how- 
ever, by Adolphe promising very seriously, 
that he would neither do, nor say any thing, 
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to prejudice his friend against Miss Mor- 
rison ; nor, in short, do anything which 
might, in any way, impede the marriage 
which his wife so very greatly desired to bring 
about. 

And in truth, Count Adolphe himself, when 
left to take a sober, solitary view of the affair, 
began to think that such a marriage as Lucy 
contemplated for Rupert, was perhaps the 
only means by which such a degree of in- 
dependence could be secured to him as 
might enable him, when his present patron 
was no more, to indulge his studious habits, 
without running any risk of being starved by 
doing so. 

Matters were in this state when the pro- 
mised dancing party took place ; and the whole 
neighbourhood, not a very large one, seemed 
assembled together with the pre-determination 
of being superlatively gay and happy. 

The venerable Baron von Schwanberg did 
not always think it necessary to attend his 
daughter to the parties assembled for the ex- 
press purpose of dancing ; considering her 
dame de conpagnie a sufficinet chaperon, and 
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his librarian and private secretary a sufficient 
suite. But upon this particular occasion, 
he proclaimed his intention of accompanying 
her party, stating his reason for doing so, 
to be his wish to see the beautiful EngUsh 
heiress. Miss Morrison, performing the national 
dance. 

This exceedingly flattering compliment was 
felt as he intended it should be by the beauty, 
who prepared herself accordingly to be more 
captivating than ever. 

It is possible, indeed, that the extreme care 
bestowed upon every part of her attire, might 
have had its origin in the silence of Rupert, 
rather than in the eloquence of his patron. 
In fact, Arabella began to feel a good deal 
surprized, and a little alarmed, at the no pro- 
gress she had made in her resolutely-purposed 
conquest of Rupert : it was really the first time 
in her life that she had ever encountered 
so much difficulty in achieving this object; 
for her beauty was precisely of the kind 
to produce a sudden fever of admiration, 
while her demeanour was precisely of the 
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kind to encourage the most frank declaration 
of it. 

It is likely enough, however, notwithstand- 
ing the intrinsic value of her fair hand, that 
many who had scrupled not to avow their 
adoration of her beauty^ might have scrupled 
about giving their name in exchange for her 
wealth, even if her unbridled covetousness for 
new conquests had not led her to leave the 
victims she had subdued, for the sake of pur- 
suing others who were still unscathed. 

There could be no doubt, however, that 
during the last ten years she might have been 
marned, at least, as many times, if such had 
been her will ; but hitherto she had evidently 
preferred hitting her game, to taking pos- 
session of it. 

Upon the present occasion, however, her 
feelings were wholly different; whether this 
difference arose from her having really received 
a deeper impression than she had ever felt 
before, or merely from the eagerness occa- 
sioned by the difficulty of obtaining her ob- 
ject, may be doubted. There might, perhaps, 
be a mixture of both ; and moreover, it is by 
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no means impossible that her having listened 
to a conversation between the joung ladies, 
in which one was ahnost convulsed with 
laughter herself, while reducing the other 
to the same extremity, bj relating how she 
had positively heard an old maid talking of 
women who were at least Jhe-and-twenty^ and 
calling them girls ! 

To an unmarried beauty of twenty-eight, 
there was a mixture of something terrific in 
this jest; and it might certainly have some 
effect in producing the resolution which she 
speedily came to, of marrying Rupert, as well 
as falling in love with him. 

She was not insensible to the fact, that 
Rupert had not as yet followed the example 
of all the other men on whom she had be- 
stowed an equal degree of encouragement; 
that is to say, he had not declared himself her 
adorer. 

The anger which might have been created 
by this, was effectively checked by the per- 
suasion, that his silence was occasioned by 
^-nidity, and not by indifference ; and under 
*fluence of this pei'suasion, she very de- 
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liberately made up her mind to let him under- 
stand that, in her estimation, love should for 
ever be " lord of all ;" and that her beauti- 
fully fair hand, with her eighty thousand 
pounds sterling in it, were at his service. 



E 3 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ip any kind dickey-bird, or prophetic mes- 
merizing friend, had whispered in Rupert's 
ear, as he took his accustomed place, as suite, 
in the carriage which was to convey him to 
the promised waltzing party, " that a beauti- 
ful lady would very nearly make him an oflFer 
of marriage before he returned home," he 
would probably have been seized with such 
a fit of the tooth-ache, as might have sufficed 
to excuse his bolting out of the carriage, and 
hiding himself in his bed-room. But as no 
such miracle was performed in his favour, he 
drove on, poor, unconscious youth, and made 
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his entree very nearly at the same time as his 
self-destined bride. The scene was a very 
gay one, and as bright and beautiful as pretty 
women, flowering shrubs, and abundance of 
wax-lights could make it. 

Adolphe had not forgotten the promise he 
had given his wife respecting the arrange- 
ments for the first waltz ; and it was, there-* 
fore, as the partner of the Baron von Schwan- 
berg's librarian, that the beautiful Arabella 
prepared to exhibit her unequalled loveli- 
ness, and her peculiarly bewitching style of 
dancing. 

It was a searching glance that Rupert sent 
round the circle as he stood up with her. 
This glance was not in the hope of finding 
anything he wished to see, but precisely the 
contrary; and though carefully searching, it 
was perfectly satisfactory, for no Baron de 
Nordorffe was there. Poor Rupert was per- 
haps hardly conscious himself of the effect 
which this discovery produced on his spirits, 
but for the moment it was positively favourable 
to Arabella, for it caused him to dance with 
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a fnnch-greater degree of animation than was 
usnal to bim. 

Arabella was aware of the animation, but 
altogether mistook the cause ; and before the 
dance ended she had succeeded in fully per- 
suading herself that all the coldness she had 
hitherto perceived in him, had arisen solely 
from his timidity, and the painful conscious, 
ness which accompanied it, that the librarian 
of Schloss Schwanberg must not hft his eyes 
with the audacity of love to the beautiful 
possessor of eighty thousand pounds sterling. 

There are, doubtless, to be found, in these 
rapidly improving latter days, a multitude of 
highly-educated young ladies, who, although 
conscious that their respective papas have ac- 
quired colossal fortunes by a traffic in money, 
or money's worth, are yet avare that not quite 
every young man who dances with them, 
would be delighted to marry them, if he 
could. 

But our Arabella Morrison was not one of 
these. Her father had spent his entire life 
.in successful industry, and being by na,ture of 
a confiding domestic temperament, he had 
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been in the constant habit of indulging him- 
self, when in the bosom of his family, with a 
good deal of comfortable, confidential boast- 
ing, all tending to show, and to prove, that 
money formed not only the sinews of war, 
but of everything else in civilized human 
society . . . that the man, or woman, who 
possessed it might, if they knew how to use 
it, possess anything, and everything, they 
wished for, from one end of the earth to the 
other . . . and that only those who had it 
not, were in any danger of finding themselves 
obliged to sacrifice their own inclinations to 
those of other people. 

" I could find in my heart something like 
pity," he was wont to say, "for any poor 
devils who had got into mischief by reason pf 
their poverty; but I have no pity whatever 
for rich folks, who don't know the value, o^ 
what they have got." The ideas thus im^ 
pressed upon the minds of his daughters con- 
cerning the importance of the wealth which 
it was in his power and purpose to bestow on 
them, was, doubtless, influential in forming 
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the characters of both, but in a very unequal 
degree. 

Her own beauty, and her own fortune, 
filled the mind of the eldest too completely 
to leave room for any feeUngs not connected 
either with one or the other. But it was not 
so with the young Lucy. She was light- 
hearted and affectionate ; and although her 
own large fortune, and her sister's still larger 
one, were oftener in her thoughts than might 
have been the case had she been accustomed 
to a higher class of ideas as the theme of 
daily domestic talk, she had still enough of 
unspoiled native material about her to love 
what was good, and hate what was bad, 
without any reference to her own particular 
interest. 

It was this feeling which led her to wish 
very seriously, in the midst of all her fun and 
frolic, that Rupert might, in sober earnest, 
become the lover of her wealthy sister ; and 
her inherited and habitual faith in the in- 
fluence of wealth, led her to believe that 
there could be no difficulty whatever in bring- 
ing this about, provided the young man was 
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made aware that the hand of her sister was 
really attainable. 

Arabella, meanwhile, on her side was, at 
least, equally confident that either her beauty, 
or her wealth, was sufficient to make him her 
slave (or, in vulgar parlance, her husband), 
and that nothing but his respect for her su- 
perior station was likely to impede his throw- 
ing himself at her feet. 

While the thoughts of the two English 
sisters were thus generously engrossed by this 
very obscure young man, he was, at the 
bottom of his ungrateful heart, as unmindful 
of them both, as if they had been a pair of 
pretty goldfinches, imported by his friend 
Adolphe, as specimens. 

As such, however, he treated them both 
with the sort of consideration and attention 
which he would have bestowed on anything 
considered as valuable or interesting by this 
much-loved friend. But beyond this be cer- 
tainly never bestowed a thought upon them ; 
and upon this particular occasion, while one 
of these fair importations was bringing every 
faculty, and almost every muscle^ into action 
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in the hope of enchanting him, and the other 
generously working her active little brain to 
discover the best way of bringing a marriage 
between her wealthy sister, and his penniless 
self to a happy conclusion (before the fair 
Arabella changed her miud), he forgot as 
nearly as it was possible for him to do, that 
they existed. 

It is true, indeed, that he danced with them 
both, but he danced with Gertrude likewise 5 
and though there was certainly no perceptible 
change in her gentle, equable manner to him, 
he felt, from some cause or other, which it 
would be difficult very clearly to define, that 
he had never enjoyed a ball so much in his 
life. 

The unhoped-for absence of the young Ba- 
ron Nordorffe might have had something to 
do with it, or it might be that his recent con- 
versation with his mother had made him con- 
scious that he had indeed been unjust to Ger- 
trude ; and he was now, perhaps, feeling happy, 
because his heart told him that he was un* 
just to her no longer: 

In tnith, as he looked at her bQautiful face« 
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and read there the noble calmness, the thought- 
ful intelligence, and the gentle content, which 
it expressed, he felt that, in the words which 
he had spoken to his mother respecting her, 
he had, indeed, done her great injustice. 

Nothing makes people so gracious and 
so agreeable as the sensation of happiness ; 
and so gracious and so agreeable had Rupert 
been, that, far from feeling in despair, the 
beautiful Arabella laid her head that night 
upon her pillow, with the delightful conviction 
that the handsomest man her eyes had ever 
looked upon, only wanted a little more en- 
couragement to throw himself at her feet. 

And before she closed her eyes in sleep, she 
very solemnly told herself that he should have 
whatever degree of encouragement might be stiU 
required to bring him there. Whatever de- 
ficiency she had seen in his apparent admira- 
tion of her universally acknowledged beauty, 
she attributed with great satisfaction, and 
the most undoubting confidence, to the awe 
naturally inspired in his mind, by the inequa- 
lity of their stations in life. 

" Had he dared to make me an offer of 
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marriage this evening, I sbonld most assuredly 
have refused him." . . . Thus ran her mental 
soliloquy ; '^ for it would have been a presump- 
tion unpardonable, even in him, unequalled as 
he is ! Nothing — ^no — nothing but the most 
frank and generous encouragement on my part 
could justify such audacity on his. I am 
thankful that he has not been guilty of this ; 
for I must, in justice to my own elevated 
position, have refused him, if he had done so, 

* 

devotedly as I am attached to him. Noble- 
looking, graceful, enchanting Rupert ! I have 
often fancied myself in love, but I never knew 
what love really is, till now ! And shall I, 
then, refuse to make both him and myself 
happy for life, merely because circumstances 
oblige me to speak first, instead of him? 
Young as I still am, I have lived long enough 
to know the symptoms of love when I see 
them. No man's eyes ever sparkled and 
danced in his head as those of Rupert did to- 
night, without his being in love ! Luckily for 
me, and my adored Rupert, there is no Uving 
soul in the whole wide world who has either 
the right or the power to control me 1 Our 
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love shall be as faithful as it is fervent, for 
never can he, nor will he, forget the generosity 
which makes me indifferent to his total want 
of fortune ; nor can I ever hope, or expect, or 
even wish, to see any other man looking so 
gloriously handsome as he did to-night !" 

Such were the last waking thoughts of the 
beautiful Arabella on her return from the ball 
which, in a greater or less degree, had proved 
so very agreeable to some others of the party ; 
nor were her waking thoughts on the follow- 
ing morning at all less passionately tender, or 
less devotedly generous. 

She had found the means of making herself 
a very decided favourite with the Baron von 
Schwanberg, probably because she had acted 
by him as her principles taught her to act by 
every created man. None were too young — 
none were too old — to be captivated ; and the 
Baron von Schwanberg, like a great many 
other old gentlemen with whom she had made 
acquaintance, was ready to declare that she 
was by far the most charming young lady he 
had ever known. 
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And she, on her side, declared herself on 
this occasion, as on many former ones, to be 
very proud of the admiration which old gen- 
tlemen in general expressed for her ; for it 
proved clearly, she said, that she had a great 
and praiseworthy respect for old age. Her 
saacy sister, indeed, puzzled her a Uttle one 
day by asking her, when she was boasting of 
this amiable feeling, why old ladies did not 
seem to like her as much as old gentlemen P 

It was from the stately Baron von Schwan- 
berg himself that the invitation proceeded 
which led to the engagement, the remembrance 
of which so delightfully cheered the waking 
thoughts of Arabella. He had himself in- 
vited her and her sister to accompany Adolphe 
to the castle on that day, and to dine with them 
sans ceremonie. The two young men (Adolphe 
and Rupert) having previously made an ar- 
rangement to ride together to a httle town at 
the distance of a dozen miles, where Rupert 
had some commission to execute for his pa- 
tron. 

The invitation had been as cordially accepted 
as it was given, and the enamoured beauty 
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had decided upon a plan before she closed her 
eyes in sleep, by which she flattered herself 
she should at once bring affairs to the happy 
crisis at which she was impatient to see them 
arrive. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Count Adolphe escorted the carriage which 
conveyed the fair sisters to Schloss Schwan- 
berg, and then proceeded with his friend upon 
their proposed expedition. 

Having paid their smiling compliments to 
the gracious Baron, the ladies repaired with 
Gertrude to the library, where a portfolio of 
new caricatures, just arrived from Paris, pro- 
mised to afford them considerable amusement. 

Arabella beguiled an hour or so in laugh- 
ing over these pictorial epigrams, in running 
her dainty fingers over the keys of the piano- 
forte, and then in looking at the backs of 
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sundry volumes with as scrutinizing a glance 
as if she really wanted to ascertain their con- 
tents. 

Having performed this ceremony, which she 
very cleverly felt to be appropriate to the place 
she was in, she suddenly exclaimed, " Where 
is your dear father, Gertrude ?" 

" In the breakfast-parlour, I believe," re- 
plied Gertrude. "The newspaper is always 
taken to him there." 

" Then it is there I will go to look for him," 
returned the beauty. " Perhaps he would 
like to play a game of backgammon? I 
should be delighted to play mth him !" 

" Shall I take you to him ?" returned the 
well-pleased Gertrude, whose rapid thoughts 
immediately suggested the possibility of read- 
ing something aloud to Lucy, instead of pass- 
ing the whole morning in being jocular. 

Miss Morrison immediately passed her arm 
under that of her young hostess, in token of 
assent ; and in this manner they walked to- 
gether to the breakfast- room, where they found 
the Baron installed in his own particular chair, 
and with the newspaper on a small table before 

VOL. III. V 
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him ; but it was very decidedly evident that 
his propensities at that moment were more in 
favour of dozing than reading. 

After a most gracious salutation of welcome 
on the part of the old gentleman, which was 
quite affectionately received on the part of the 
young lady, the amiable backgammon proposal 
was made, and accepted with the best possible 
grace on both sides. The board was sought, 
found, and arranged by Gertrude, and then the 
stately Baron von Schwanberg and the lovely 
Arabella Morrison were left tete-a-tete. 

The lady, certainly, did not appear to know 
much about the game — but this was of no 
great consequence; she blundered, and laughed, 
and looked beautiful ; while he corrected, and 
smiled, and looked benignant. 

But when this had gone on for one game, 
and the Baron was arranging the board for 
another, Arabella suddenly extended her hand, 
and laying it gently on his, to stop his pro- 
ceedings, she said, with her very sweetest smile, 
and in her very sweetest accents, " My dear, 
dear Baron yon Schwanberg, tell me candidly 
—have I deceived myself in thinking that you 
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feel kindly towards me ? If I have, tell me 
so candidly ; but if I have not, I will open 
my whole heart to you, and ask your opinion, 
and perhaps your assistance, in an affair upon 
which the happiness of my future life entirely 
depends." 

The old gentleman answered, as it is to be 
hoped the majority of old gentlemen would 
do, under similar circumstances, that there 
was nothing which could give him greater 
pleasure than the being able to promote her 
happiness in any way. 

" I was sure that I could not be deceived in 
you, my dear sir," returned the beautiful 
young lady; with her ^es imploringly fixed 
on his ; '' I was sure that in addressing my- 
self to you, I should find as much kindness of 
heart as nobleness of feeling. But before I 
proceed to the matter in which I am bold 
enough to hope for your assistance, it is neces- 
sary that 1 should explain to you what my 
situation in life really is. I am not, Uke your 
charming daughter, my dear sir — I am not 
nobly born." 

This was a fact of which the Baron was 
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already perfectly aware ; but as his verysin- 
oere admiration of her did not in any degree 
rest upon the antiquity of her race, or even 
upon the rank of her parentage, he was able 
to assure her. with the most perfect sincerity, 
that she need feel no scruple in avowing this, 
for that the really affectionate feelings with 
which he was disposed to regard her were 
produced by her own personal merits alone, 
and could be in no way affected by her pedi- 
gree. 

She seized one of his hands in both hers, 
and having pressed it affectionately, ventured 
to impress a kiss upon it. 

*' What is there, my dear young lady, that 
I can do to assist you ?" said the gentleman- 
like old man, feeling a little embarrassed. 

" I am older than my sister, my dear Baron, 
and yet, as you are aware, I am still unmar- 
ried,'' said Arabella, with a gentle smile. 

" Yes, my beautiful Miss Arabella, I am 
aware of it," returned the Baron ; " and as 
you have mentioned the subject yourself, I 
will confess to you that it has been a matter 
of great surprise to me." 
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" When you have known me longer, my 
dear sir, your surprise will be less ; for you 
will find that it is not in my nature to form 
hasty attachments, or to be very easily pleased. 
Quite the contrary, indeed. Few young 
ladies, I believe, have received as many offers 
of marriage as I have done. But I think that 
one reason why I am still single, is that I am 
aware that my fortune is so unusually large 
that there may be some danger of my falling 
into the hands of a mere fortune-hunter, 
whicjji I assure you, my dear Baron, is no 
small class in our country." 

" Indeed, 1 have heard so, my dear," replied 
the Baron ; " and a young lady cannot be too 
much commended for being on her guard 
against so contemptible and unprincipled a 
set of wretches." 

" Indeed, I have always said so ; and I am 
sure I would a great deal rather die without 
being married at all, than bestow my wealth 
upon any such person," returned Arabella, 
with a look of consummate discretion. 

"But yet, my dear sir," she continued, 
" now- that my younger sister is married, I 
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begin to feel that I want a home of my own ; 
and though nothing can be more kind and 
obliging than Count Adolphe, I cannot help 
feeling that there is something quite ridiculous 
in a young lady possessed of a fortune of 
eighty thousand pounds sterling, having no 
home of her own." 

" You are certainly right, my dear," re- 
plied the Baron, after a pause of some con- 
siderable duration, during which his mind 
was occupied by an attempt to calculate what 
the yearly amount of income produced by 
eighty thousand pounds sterling might be; 
but this was beyond him. Had he asked his 
fair companion to solve the problem, she 
would have done it as correctly as if, instead 
of being a banker's daughter, she had been a 
banker herself. 

" You are certainly right," he repeated, after 
this pause ; " and anything which it is in my 
power to do towards making so desirable an 
arrangement, you may most freely command." 

Arabella thanked him by bestowing another 
gentle kiss upon his noble hand, not aware 
that what she intended as a mark of tender 
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and familiar affection, he would intqirpret aft 
a symptom of profound respect, arising from 
the imposing difference between her pedigree 
and his own. 

Of such a misconstruction, however, she had 
not the least suspicion, and had even thrown 
somewhat of condescension into the expression 
of her charming eyes, to prevent the poor 
dear old gentleman from thinking he was a 
bore. 

But this little bit of bye-play being per- 
formed, she determined to trifle no longer, but 
to get over the ground, which, even in her 
eyes, had some awkward points, as rapidly as 
possible. 

" After what I have already said," she re- 
sumed, "you will probably not be greatly 
surprised to hear that my choice is already 
made." 

Had not the young lady kissed his hand 
after the manner and fashion of his domestic 
servants, both male and female, the Baron von 
Schwanberg might at this moment have ex- 
perienced a painful feeling of alarm, lest his 
own name should be pronounced by the fair 
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telligible, thougli her accent was not very 
pure ^ and the Barou was at no loss to perceive 
that the idea of letting Gertrude into her con- 
fidence was by -no means agreeable to her. 

" You mistake me, my dear young lady!" 
said he, very graciously. " Of course, I should 
never think of communicating to anybody, 
what you have confidentially confided to me. 
My allusion to my daughter, had reference to 
a totally different subject. Yet, neverthe- 
less, it is a subject which must naturally be 
interesting to you, and I will explain the mat- 
ter to you as shortly as I can, my dear young 
lady. This fortunate and very excellent 
young man, whom your admirable judgment 
has led you to distinguish in so generous and 
flattering a manner, was really little mord 
than a peasant boy, before accident introduced 
him to my notice, in a manner which induced 
me to permit his introduction into my family 
in the capacity in which you now see him. 
fiut it was not to that introduction, but to its 
effect upon him, to which I alluded, when I 
the word extraordinary. I really 
I, in all my experience, more eXtta- 
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ordinary than the effect which his daily asso- 
ciation with me has had upon him, and, in- 
deed, upon his excellent mother likewise. 
This effect was first made evident to me, Miss 
Arabella, by the sort of notice which was 
taken of them both, by all the most distin- 
guished members of the society to which they 
Were introduced, when I attached them to me 
as a part of my suite. At first, the tone of 
equality upon which they appeared to be 
received, surprised me a good deal ; but after 
nay daughter, the Baroness Gertrude, and my- 
self took the trouble of examining the real 
state of the case, it soon became very clearly 
evident to us both, that the station which it 
has pleased Providence I should hold in 
society, is one of sufficient dignity and impor- 
tance to enable me to elevate those whom I 
permit to associate with me, and that I am, 
in like manner as my sovereign is in a still 
higher degree, the source of honour^o those 
around me." 

Having said this in the most meek and 
modest tone possible, and with the aspect of 
humble piety with which pre-eminently reU- 
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gious people express their submission to Pro- 
vidence when specially exerted for themselves, 
the Baron fixed his eyes upon the ground, and 
remained silent, as if in the holy recueillement 
of thanksgiving. 

During this picturesque interval, Arabella 
remained silent also, for she w^as puzzled. 

Had the Baron hinted that he paid to 
Rupert and his mother such an annual income 
as enabled them to live '^ like gentle/oiks,'' 
she would have understood him considerably 
better, and have thought that the statement 
accounted very satisfactorily for the position 
which they appeared to hold; but having 
given a moment, in vain, to the finding out 
what he meant, she gave -up the attempt, and 
the next words she uttered were, " Well, then, 
my dear sir, you will be kind enough, will 
you, as you have been so much like a father 
to the young man, to continue in the same 
friendly •way with him still, and make him 
understand, in the manner that these sort of 
things are managed here, that in addition to 
all the other favours you have conferred upon 
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him, you have found him a wife with a fortune 
of eighty thousand pounds sterling ?" 

In justice to the intellect of Miss Arabella 
Morrison, it must be confessed that no young 
lady upon her travels could have turned the 
information she acquired respecting men and 
manners more practically to account, than she 
did upon the present occasion. Having been 
very gravely assured that it was the conti-. 
nental fashion for the friends of the parties 
concerned to arrange all marriages, without 
any apparent interference whatever on the 
part of the lady (all love-making between 
people of fashion being performed afterwards), 
she certainly shewed very considerable clever- 
ness in having recourse to the Baron, whose 
interference, she thought, would give both 
dignity and authority to the proposal. 

As to the result of the negotiation, no 
thought in the slightest degree approaching 
to doubt annoyed her for a moment. She 
had been so long accustomed to hear herself 
called an angel, that she very sincerely took it 
for granted that she must be very like one ; 
and when it is remembered that, in addition 
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to this, she was cheered by the ever-present 
recollection of her eighty thousand pounds 
sterling, it may easily be believed that she 
contemplated the happiest termination to this 
well.arranged affair. 

The shy reserve which she could not but 
perceive in the manner of Rupert, she attri- 
buted wholly to his humility ; and she very 
delicately stated this to her venerable confi- 
dant, adding, with a bewitching smile, that 
she trusted to his influence for the remedy to 
this. 

" And your trust shall not be in vain, my 
dear Miss Arabella," he repUed. " We should 
both of us have reason to be much less satis- 
fied with the young man than we are at pre* 
sent, if his conduct had been at all different. 
When I have spoken to him in the manner 
which I am now authorized to do, you may 
be very sure, my dear, that this painful re- 
serve wiU vanish." 

" Yes, I hope it will !" she replied, with a 
degree of mioeU, which must have produced 
a smile on any face less sublimely solemn than 
that of the Baron von Schwanberg. 
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As it was, however, the important inter- 
view proceeded without any such indecorum, 
and before they parted, it was settled between 
them, that the young man should receive an 
intimation of the happiness which awaited him 
on the following day. " And after this intima- 
tion has reached him," added the old gentle- 
man, with a very gallant bow, " my office will 
be over, and the happy young man, as we 
may easily believe, will become his own ad- 
vocate." 

" Yes, I hope so !" again murmured Ara- 
bella; and then the backgammon-board was 
restored to its place, and the beautiful Ara- 
bella returned to the library. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



On the following momiDg the Baron con- 
descendingly laid his hand on the arm of his 
secretary, as he was about to leave the break- 
fast-room. "I have something to communi- 
cate to you, my young friend," said he, in his 
most gracious manner, '* so you must leave 
my books to take care of themselves for a 
little while. Reseat yourself, Rupert, reseat 
ydurself." 

Rupert obeyed. " I think you cannot 
doubt, my good Rupert,'' resumed the stately 
old man, " that I take a very great, I may 
say a very affectionate interest in every thing 
which concerns you." 
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Rupert bowed with an air of deep respect, 
and replied, " Indeed, sir, I believe it." 

" Then you will believe also, my good 
friend, that it is with great pleasure I an- 
nounce to you a piece of good fortune which 
almost any young man might welcome with 
joy, and which you, my good Rupert, cannot 
fail to receive not only with joy, but with 
the deepest gratitude. I am commissioned 
by an individual, against whose wishes in the 
business there can be no appeal, to inform you, 
that the fair hand of Miss Arabella Morrison, 
together with her vast fortune of eighty thou- 
sand pounds sterling, are blessings not beyond 
yonr reach, however much they may have been 
hitherto beyond your hopes." 

The complexion of Rupert became crimson, 
which caused the Baron to smile, and nod 
approvingly. 

" You are overpowered, my good lad ! and 
it is very natural that you should be so. But 
you must recover yourself. I shall not have 
executed the commission with which I have 
been intrusted in a satisfactory manner, if I 
can only report as the result of it, that you 
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coloured violently, and looked very greatly 
embarrassed." 

This was said with a smile, and, considering 
the solemn dignity of the features which pro- 
duced it, a gay smile. But no answering 
smile greeted him. Poor Rupert was not 
only embarrassed, but deeply pained. He 
fancied that he understood the whole business 
completely, and that the extremely unwelcome 
intimation he had now received had come from 
his friend Adolphe. 

The fact that the friends had never dis- 
cussed together either the good or the bad 
qualities of the lady, rendered this less im- 
probable than it would have been, if either of 
them had freely expressed his opinion of her 
to the other. 

Her beauty and her wealth were obvious 
facts and obvious advantages ; and even in the 
first very painful moment of embarrassment, 
and almost of dismay, occasioned by the Ba- 
ron's communication, Rupert felt a movement 
of affection towards his strongly-suspected 
friend, as he remembered that it was probably 
the wish of being brought into closer con- 
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nection with him, which had led to this de- 
plorable blunder. 

His reply, however, being evidently waited 
for with impatience, must be given immediately; 
and making a strong effort to recover the com- 
posure which had been so painfully shaken, 
he said, " I trust, my Lord Baron, that the 
sincerity with which it is my duty to answer 
this proposal will not displease you ; but not 
even the fear of doing so must deter me from 
saying at once, and most decidedly, that the 
lady in question has not inspired me with any 
feehng which could lead' me to make her my 
wife." 

If the unlucky Rupert had studied for a 
mouth in order to find the mode of expression 
likely to be most offensive to his patron, he 
could not have produced a more vehement 
feehng of indignation. 

The old gentleman was for a moment ab- 
solutely breathless ; but no sooner had he 
recovered the power of speech, than he poured 
forth an absolute torrent of mingled contempt 
and anger. 

The situation of the young man was at once 

a2 
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too ridiculous and too painful to be endured ; 
and accustomed, as for many years he had 
been, to the pompous assumption of supe- 
riority which formed the staple commodity of 
all the Baron's harangues, he was too much 
chafed and vexed at that moment to endure 
it ; and exclaiming, in an accent of more suffer- 
ing than ceremony, "Excuse me, sir, excuse 
me !" he left the room. 

That the old gentleman's predominating 
feeling at the moment was that of anger 
against his unlucky secretary, is certain ; but 
as he set himself to reflect upon the next step 
he had to make in the performance of the 
extremely disagreeable commission he had un- 
dertaken, the idea of having to announce to 
his petted favourite, the beautiful Arabella, 
that the offer of her lovely self, and her eighty 
thousand pounds sterling, had been refused by 
his penniless secretary in the most decided 
manner possible, perfectly overwhelmed him. 
How could he do it? how was he to pro- 
nounce the words necessary to convey this 
insulting truth ? He ! he who had never 
uttered an uncivil word to any lady in his life ! 
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It is highly probable that in the course of 
this long life he had never had so harassing 
an affair to discuss with a lady before in any 
way ; and the more he thought of it, the more 
intolerably disagreeable it became. 

At length his spirits sunk so completely 
under the idea of what was before him, that 
he suddenly resolved to escape it, by com- 
missioning his daughter to perform the task 
for him. He felt, indeed, that there cer- 
tainly were some objections to thrusting his 
daughter into the secret confidence of the 
beautiful Arabella (especially as that young 
lady had particularly objected to anything of 
the kind) ; but every consideration gave way 
before the dreadful idea of having to face the 
beautiful Miss Arabella under such circum- 
stances ; and having finally made up his mind 
that Gertrude was really and truly the most 
proper person to perform this terrible office— 
because Gertrude always did know how to 
do every thing a great deal better than any- 
body else — he set off to look for her in the 
library, fully determined that if he did not 
find her there, he woul4 follow her into her 
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own room, or even into that of Madame 
Odenthal, rather than not relieve himself of 
the heavy burthen which so grievously tor- 
mented him. 

Fortunately, however, Gertrude was in the 
library, and so was Madame Odenthal like- 
wise. The reason for this departure from her 
recently-arranged manner of passing her morn- 
ings was, that she was expecting the arrival of 
Lucy; it having been agreed between them 
when they parted the preceding night, that 
she should return in the morning, for the pur- 
pose of finishing the perusal of a newlytjirrived 
English novel that they had been reading 
aloud to each other. 

Rupert also was in the room. On leaving 
the presence of the angry Baron, he had 
naturaUy betaken himself to his usual resort, 
and had already seated himself in his accus- 
tomed nook in the recess of a large bow- 
window, before he became aware that Ger- 
trude and his mother were in the room. 
They had recently parted at the breakfast- 
table, and no salutation was exchanged be- 
tween them, save a slight bow; but as the 
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new arrangement respecting the solitary occu- 
pation of the room by Rupert had been only 
tacitly established, they neither of them thought 
it necessary to retreat, and each of the trio 
very quietly addressed themselves to their 
respective occupations. 

But this delusive tranquillity was of very 
short endurance ; for scarcely had they all 
placed themselves in the position they in- 
tended to occupy, than the door of the room 
was thrown open with considerable violence, 
and the Baron von Schwanberg entered. 

Gertrude looked up, and greeted him with 
a smile ; Madame Odenthal respectfully bowed 
her head ; but Rupert rose from his seat, and 
seemed uncertain whether to stay or go. 

" Soh ! you have taken refuge here, have 
you ? Base, ungrateful boy I But I think 
that you will not dare to tell this young lady 
of your most insolent and infamous conduct !" 

Such were the words with which the furi- 
ous old gentleman assailed the startled ears 
of his daughter, her greatly-shocked dame de 
compagniey and the very indignant, but at the 
same time very miserable, Rupert. 
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Gertrude was the only one 6f the trio who 
appeared to retain the faculty of speech ; but 
she felt extremely indignant as well as asto- 
nished, and with a degree of spirit which she 
might not have displayed if she had herself 
been the person who had offended, she rose, 
and with a rapid step approaching her father, 
she laid her hand upon his arm, and said, 
''My dear father, you are using language 
which I am quite sure you will be sorry.for 
when you recover your composure. Though 
I know nothing as to the cause of this vehe- 
ment agitation, I will venture to say that you 
are in some way or other mistaken. Rupert 
Odenthal cannot possibly have deserved the 
words you have addressed to him. He is 
neither base nor ungrateful." 

"Not base ! not ungrateful !" returned the 
Baron, vehemently. " I have the very highest 
opinion of your judgment. Baroness Gertrude, 
but even you cannot form any accurate judg- 
ment concerning circumstances of which you 
are ignorant. Listen to what I have to tell 
you, Gertrude, and then you will find that 
upon this occasion, as upoii every other, our 
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opinions and feelings are exactly the same. I 
pity his very worthy and unhappy mother 
with all my heart ; but nevertheless she must 
submit to hear what it is absolutely necessary 
she should know, because I am not without 
hope that she may be able to make this very 
insolent young man repent, and reform his 
conduct/* 

This long speech, which was dehvered with 
as much solemnity as indignation, was followed 
by a short pause, more solemn still ; and then 
raising his right hand, and pointing with its 
fore-finger to the desperately embarrassed Ru- 
pert, the Baron thus resumed : " That young 
man, Gertrude, has this day received the no- 
blest proof of generous and devoted attach- 
ment that ever was bestowed upon a man. 
And how, think you, he has requited this ? 
It has been requited by the deepest ingrati- 
tude, and the most bitter insult ! But it is 
not by merely saying this, Gertrude, that I 
can give you a full and true idea of what his 
conduct has been .... it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that I should state the particulars. 
This very presumptuous and most ungrateful 
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young man, has had the insolence to refuse 
the hand of that very beautiful and amiable 
young lady, the sister of the Countess Adolphe 
Steinfeld." 

" Depend upon it, my Lord Baron,*' inter- 
posed Madame Odenthal, eagerly, " there has 
been some mistake, — some foolish joke, per- 
haps. I am quite sure, sir, that nothing ap- 
proaching such a subject has ever passed be- 
tween them." 

The Baron turned towards her with a grim 
smile and a mocking bow. *' I should have 
thought that you must have known me long 
enough by this time, Madame Odenthal, to 
be aware that I never mistake," be said. " In 
the present case, the proof that I have not 
committed the very vulgar ofiFence of blunder- 
ing, is sufficiently clear, I presume, to satisfy 
even you. The amiable, lovely, and most 
generous young lady who has been thus un- 
worthily treated by your ungrateful, and, I 
must say, very insolent son, has herself con- 
fided to me the secret of her noble and most 
generous affection for him. I presume you will 
confess there can be no mistake, when I tell 
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you that she commissioned me to give your 
son the (doubtless unhoped-for) intelligence 
that she was wilUng to bestow upon him her 
hand in marriage. And what think you, 
madam, was the reply I received from your 
penniless son to this offer of a lovely bride, 
with a fortune of eighty thousand pounds 
sterling ? The offer, too, being conveyed by 
ME. The answer, madam, was distinctly this ; 
that he declined the proposal. You still look 
incredulous, Madame Odenthal. Let me refer 
you then to the insolent yoiing man himself." 

As he uttered these last words, the Baron 
waved his hand majestically towards the 
offender, aud then dropped into a chair with 
an air ef mingled contempt and indignation. 

Why, or how, it came to pass that the eyes 
of Rupert and Gertrude met at that critical 
moment, for the first time since this extra- 
ordinary scene began, it is diflGicult to say. 
So it was, however ; and thereupon the words 
of Claudio may be aptly quoted. He was 
quite right when he said, "Let every eye 
negotiate for itself, and trust no agent." 

It might have been long, yea, very long, 
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before the well-guarded secret of their re- 
spective hearts had been guessed at by either, 
had it not been for the gleam of light which 
seemed to flash at that moment both from, 
and to« the eyes of both. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Gertrude had changed colour so vehe- 
mently, and at the last change had become so 
suddenly pale, that the watchful Madame 
Odenthal became seriously alarmed for her ; 
and with less of ceremony than she generally 
used when the Baron was present, she left her 
place, threw a sustaining arm round Gertrude, 
and led her from the room. 

" You see, young man, the light in which 
your conduct is considered by my daughter," 
said the Baron, solemnly ; " it is evident that 
she is shocked, very deeply shocked, by your 
conduct. Let me hope that the high respect 
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which I cannot doubt you feel for her, will 
induce you to conduct yourself in this matter 
with more propriety than you seemed dis- 
posed to do when you first answered me." 

Rupert, who, in fact, scarcely heard what 
he said, repUed by bowing his head, and me- 
chanically saying, " Yes, sir." 

" Very well, that is just as it ought to be, 
Rupert," returned the Baron, very greatly 
relieved. " In the present state of affairs, by 
far the best arrangement will be, that you 
and your good and very condescending friend, 
Count Adolphe, should talk the matter over 
between you. Perhaps, my good Rupert, I 
was more displeased with you than you de- 
served, for it has just occurred to me, as very 
. probable, that you might have thought your 
acceptance of this generous young lady's 
proposal might have been displeasing to me, 
as tending to lessen the distance which ought 
for ever to remain impassable between persons 
in different stations of life ; and I will not 
deny, that if such be the case, you ought, by 
no means, to be too severely blamed for your 
refusal. In short, Rupert, it strikes me that 
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it will, for very many reasons, be much better 
that you should talk over this affair confiden- 
tially with your good friend. Count Adolphe, 
than that I should interfere any further in the 
business. And it may be as well, my good 
lad, that you should hint to him that I shall 
greatly prefer his speaking to his sister-in-law 
on the subject, to my interfering any further 
with so very delicate an affair." 

How much of this speech was either heard 
or understood by Rupert, it might be difficult 
to say ; for again his only reply was, " Yes, 
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But this answer, such as it was, appeared 
perfectly to satisfy his patron, who, no longer 
under the influence of the beautiful Arabella's 
winning ways, began to see, in the very de- 
cided, not to say vehement, repugnance of 
Rupert to the proposal made him, more of 
prudence than he had himself manifested on 
the subject ; for no sooner had he named the 
young Count as the most proper negotiator in 
the affair, than the idea that such a marriage 
must be extremely disagreeable to him, and to 
his noble family, occurred to him ; so that on 
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leaving the library (which he had entered with 
the decided intention of turning Rupert out 
of the house) he felt more disposed to favour 
him than ever, from the conviction, that his 
dread of offending him by for a moment for- 
getting his own inferiority, had been the real 
cause of his refusal. 

And Rupert, too, if his thoughts could 
truly be described as being occupied by any- 
thing but Gertrude, was meditating an imme- 
diate interview with Adolphe. As to the 
beautiful Arabella, he certainly gave her credit 
for every possible degree of absurdity, and of 
fancying that she was in love with. him, and 
he in love with her, among the rest. But 
such thoughts occupied him scarcely for an 
instant, nor did he deem it possible that the 
notion of a marriage between them had 
originated with her, and it was to Adolphe 
to whom he attributed this preposterous 
scheme. 

He knew, and he knew with sincere plea- 
sure, that this true and faithful Mend was 
more than satisfied ; he knew that he was 
happy in the choice he had made of the 
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pretty, sweet-tempered Lucy; but he knew 
also that Adolphe's attachment to himself bad 
never changed from the first hour ctf tiieir 
boyish conxpanionship to the present time, 
and he could, therefore, easily understand )Uie 
possibiUty of his wishing for such a faiaaily 
Qomiection between them as might, m a 
great degree, insure their nev^ being long 
asunder. 

Yet still it was diffioaU for him to compre- 
hend how it was possible that Adolphe ocaild 
so little appreciate his real character, as to 
believe him capable of uniting himself for life 
with such, a woman as Arabella Morrison. 
But, notwithstanding this puzzling incon- 
gruity, it was upon Adolphe that his suspi- 
cions rested, and it was to Adolphe that he 
determined to address himself, for the purpose 
of being extricated from this very ridiculous 
dilemma. 

No sooner, therefore, did he cease to bear 
the departing footsteps of his massive patron, 
than he rushed &om the library to the stables, 
and startled the tranquil steadiness of the 
Grerman grooms, by his vehement demand 
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for. '' a horse ! a horse T' vdthout a moment's 
delay. 

Rupert was well beloved, and his vehe- 
mence was only greeted by a smile, while as 
little delay as possible was permitted to occur 
before he was in the saddle and galloping 
rapidly towards the friend whom he intended 
so very heartily to scold. 

All this was business-like and rational ; yet, 
nevertheless, although he set his horse's head 
in the right direction, and took care to keep 
it so, his own head was unceasingly running 
back to Gertrude, and to the strange and in- 
explicable expression of her face at the mo- 
ment their eyes met. 

But it was in vain that he meditated upon 
it — and in vain that he strove to forget it ; so 
that the business, by no means very pleasant 
in itself, upon which his rapid movements 
proved him to be so earnestly bent, was 
literally half-forgotten before he reached the 
presence of his friend. 

Luckily for the dispatch of this very im- 
portant business, however, he found Count 
Adolphe alone, in the snug httle room which 
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was appropriated to the especial use of him- 
self, his books, his cigar, and occasionally of 
his little wife also. 

" Welcome, dear Rupert !" said Adolphe, 
cordially, and with an extended hand. 

Rupert looked at him for a moment with- 
out accepting this ever-cordial hand. 

He seized upon it at last, however, and 
grasping it in his own, he exclaimed : 

''Adolphe! I thought my heart was as 
open to you as this kind hand has ever been 

to me But it is not so, it seems, for you 

have most lamentably mistaken me !" 
N " As how, my dear fellow ?" replied the 
Count, looking exceedingly puzzled. '* I 
should be sorry to have mistaken you, Ru- 
pert," he continued, " because it is a positive 
fact, that I think so highly of you as to make 
it impossible I should change my opinion, 
without your losing something in my esteem. 
I hope it will not be much, Rupert ! But go 
on and state the case. In what have I mis- 
taken you ?" 

Rupert looked earnestly at him for a mo- 
ment, as if to discover if there were any jest 
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afoot ; a soiation which would not much have 
mended the matter, considering that his 
august patron, the Baron, was one of the 
parties concerned in it. 

" Speak I Explain yourself, Rupert V' again 
exclaimed Adolphe, impatiently. 

"How is it possible, Adolphe,'* replied 
Rupert, gently, but very gravely^ "how can 
it have been possible that you, who know 
me so well, should so greatly have mistaken 
me?" 

" In what have I mistaken you, my good 
friend ?" returned the Count Adolphe, with a 
good-humoured smile. " I declare to you, 
that, with the exception of your mother, I 
think I am less likely to mistake you than 
any Uving mortal." 

" And I should have thought so too/' said 
Rupert, shaking his head, " if I had not just 
had such very painfol proof of the contrary. 
How could you for a single moment persuade 
yourself that I could be tempted by my 
poverty to become the husband of Miss Mor- 
nsonr 

" But you give me credit for having much 
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greater power of persuasion over myself than 
I reatly possess/' returned Adolphe, laughing. 
'^ I should as soon have thought/' he added, 
" of persuading myself to marry her, instead 
of Lucy, for the sake of her extra thousands 
sterling." 

''Then this preposterous idea had not its 
origin with you ?** said Rupert, extending -a 
hand of reconciliation towards his friend. 

" It is a proof that I am of a very forgiving 
nature," returned Adolphe, as he gave the 
offered hand a friendly grasp ; *' that I should 
so readily, and without any explanation too, 
accept this repentant fist of yours. But even 
now, I feel a good deal disposed to make a 
quarrel of it. How dare you, young sir, 
accuse me in your heart of such a vast amount 
of witless wickedness, as would be required 
in order to conceive such an idea ?" 

" Forgive me, Adolphe ! I feel that you 
really have something to forgive," returned 
Rupert. " I ought not, even for a moment, 
to have believed it possible. And yet, when 
I was told that such a marriage had been sug- 
gestedy and had been consented to by the 
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young lady in question, how could I help fall- 
ing into this error ? No one knows so well as 
yourself my dependent condition, Adolphe ; 
and I certainly believe that there is no one 
who would be more glad to change it, if it 
were possible. But I certainly was greatly 
annoyed when I fancied that you had hit 
upon such a means for achieving it/' 

" Well, Rupert, I forgive you, which goes 
farther to prove my excessive amiability, than 
your innocence. I wonder now," he continued, 
laughing, " whether you would have galloped 
over in the same state of furious indignation 
in order to quarrel with my wife, if you had 
happened to find out that within the last 
twenty-four hours she has actually been com- 
mitting the sin for which you have been 
accusing me ?" 

" Do you mean, Count Adolphe,'' returned 
Rupert, looking greatly distressed, " that your 
charming wife was the person who wished to 
bring about a marriage between her sister and 
myself?" 

" Whether she ever wished this or not, I 
will not pretend to say. She likes you very 
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much, and might, perhaps, have been vastly 
well pleased to have had you for a brother ; 
but if any such ridiculous project ever entered 
her head, she had not courage sufficient to 
mention it to me. No. Her active imagine 
tion has been employing itself in another di- 
rection. But for anything I know, my dear 
Rupert, this may put you in as furious a 
rage as the other ; for I well remember the 
time when you declared that a middle-aged 
matron on one side, and a young rustic, with 
a pitcher on her head, on the other, were 
both, or either of them, infinitely more at- 
tractive than the lady in question."' 

It really seemed as if this day had been set 
apart in the calendar, as the epoch at which 
poor Rupert Odenthal's equanimity was to be 
tried in almost every possible manner. 

The words so lightly spoken by his friend 
produced a degree of agitation both in heart 
and head, which it required a very strong 
effort to conceal ; but the effort was made, and 
not in vain. Where fortitude and self-com- 
mand are imperatively called for, from such a 
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man as Rupert Odentbal, they are rarely found 
wanting. 

*' May I ask yon to explain yourself?" said 
Rupert, quietly. 

"Yes, you may/' replied his friend, with 
the same tone of unsuspicious gaiety with 
which he had began the subject ; " and I will 
answer you, too, if you will promise not to 
shoot me, by way of punishing the imperti* 
nenoe of my wife ; she actually offered me a 
bet the other day, with very long odds in my 
favour too, that you would be married to the 
Baroness Gertrude von Schwanberg before 
two years were over. Before I took the bet, 
however, I was generous enough to tell her 
that she was taking a leap in the dark, and 
that I was not ; for that I happened to know, 
from the very best possible authority, that the 
Baroness Gertrude's style of beauty did not 
please your fancy/* 

" Such an assurance must have been suffi- 
cient, I shoidd think, to convince the fair 
lady that she was wrong," replied Rupert, 
with a very masterly command of voice. 

" Not a bit !" returned Adolphe, laughing ; 
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^' my wife is the most resolute little creatare 1 
ever knew. Her only answer was, ' Will you 
take the bet, Adolphe? Ten English sove- 
reigns against ten German thalers.' Exces- 
sively obstinate of the little creature, was it 
not?" 

"The Countess Adolphe looks upon sove- 
reigns as we do upon counters," replied Ru- 
pert, with a somewhat unmeaning smile. 

"No! that is not the right explanation, 
Rupert. English ladies, both young and old, 
know the value of sovereigns perfectly well. 
But the best part of the joke is, that with all 
the confidence she expresses about winning 
her bet, she declares that the love is altogether 
on the lady's side, and that, as yet, you are 
perfectly heart-whole. But she is, ill truth, a 
most enthusiastic admirer of the Countess 
Gertrude, ten times more so than ever I was 
in my tenderest days, before I was choked 
with the Gotha Almanack ; and she predicts 
that, despite the nymph of ^he fountain, and 
the middle-aged lady before mentioned, your 
hard heart will be melted at last, and that you 
will return her tender passion." 
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The very respectable degree of composure 
with which this prophecy was listened to, did 
Rupert Odenthal great credit ; the only 
symptom he gave of not being in a state of 
perfect self-possession, was his attempting to 
take his leave immediately, without saying 
another word concerning the important busi- 
ness which had brought him there. Fortu- 
nately, however, Count Adolphe was less 
thoughtless. 

" Do not go, Rupert !" said he, laughingly 
detaining him by the arm ; " for pity's sake 
don't leave me without giving me some few 
instructions as to what is to be done or said 

to Arabella If I comprehend your 

modest hints aright, you have received from, 
by, or with the consent of my rich, fair, and 
rare, sister-in-law, an intimation that if you 
are in love with her, you will find no reason 
either to hang or drown yourself. Is this, in 
sober earnest, the fact ?" 

" Unless the Baron has mistaken her," re- 
plied Rupert, (looking a good deal provoked 
at having such an avowal to make,) " such is 
the case." 
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'' And what answer to this delicate intima- 
tion do you mean to return?" 

"I wish," replied Rupert very coaxingly, 
'' that the answer could be given in the shape 
of advice from her friends, without letting her 
know that I had ever been made acquainted 
with her generous condescension." 

" Excellent !" cried the greatly-amused 
Adolphe ; " and may I ask which of her 
friends you would select to perform this plea- 
sant oflSce ?" 

" Of course I cannot presume to give such 
a commission to any one," replied Rupert ; 
'' for as the person whom she selected as her 
ambassador evidently intends to h&ve no 
more to do with her, there is no one from 
whom I have any right to ask such a service. 
But if Madame la Comtessa " 

" What ! My poor dear little wife ?" ex- 
claimed Adolphe. " Have you really the cru- 
elty to inflict such a task upon her P . . . . 
Why, it must be in revenge, I think, for her 
having hinted the disagreeable surmise about 
the Baroness Gertrude, which I mentioned to 
you just now. Fie, Rupert ! Fie !" 
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The two young men stood looking at each 
other for a minute or two, with aspects as 
strongly contrasted as those of Tragedy and 
Comedy ; till at length, the good-natured 
Adolpbe took pity upon his really embarrassed 
friend, and said, " I cannot look quite so grave 
as you do about it, my dear Rupert, but the 
silly girl must be answered in some way. 
She has a faith absolutely fanatic in the power 
of her own beauty, and her own wealth ; and 
I do verily believe that she thinks, in all sin- 
cerity, that any man, and every man, would 
be delighted to marry her, if he could. But, 
in, this particular instance, I have no doubt 
that still another cause has helped to make a 
fool of her, and that she has taken this most 
absurd step in consequence of a conversation 
which took place among us the other day, 
respecting the different customs which pre- 
vail in different countries as to the mode of 
marrying, and giving in marriage. I ob- 
served at the time, that she listened very 
attentively to my father^s statement concern- 
ing the manner in which the friends of the 
parties negociate the affair for them ; and you 
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may depend upon it, that she thought, by 
employing the superb Baron, she was com- 
mencing a negociation in the most dignified 
and approved style possible." 

" Very likely," replied Rupert, looking very 
little comforted by this suggestion ; '* but it 
really seems to me as if the Baron thought so 
too." 

'' And if he does, I think you must get the 
Baroness Gertrude to talk to him," returned 
Adolphe. *' Her influence over him, you know, 
is unbounded," he continued; "and if my 
sharp-witted Httle wife is right in the notion 
I have just mentioned to you respecting her, 
she will be sure of finding some way or other 
of convincing her noble papa that he must 
himself put an extinguisher on the tender 
passion of my admirable sister-in-law." 

The kind-hearted Adolphe was one of the 
last men in the world to say, or to do, what 
might have given pain to any one ; and so 
sincerely was he attached to Rupert, that he 
would wiltingly have endmred much pain .him* 
self, rather than inflict it on him. But the 
iu^ession which had been made upon him by 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Had the climate in which the said Schloss 
Schwanberg was situated been suddenly 
changed either into that of Asia or of Siberia, 
the effect of the alteration, both upon Rupert 
and upon Gertrude, would have been very 
much less than that produced by the sort of 
gUmmering light which the circumstances just 
related had caused to shine on both of them. 

So much has already been said explanatory 
of what their respective feelings really were, 
that there is no need of repeating it here ; 
and presuming the reader to understand per- 
fectly that they were very devotedly attached 
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to each other, despite the many very strong 
reasons existing to make such a state of things 
extremely inconvenient, all that is left for their 
historian to detail, is the result to which this 
strangely-assorted attachment eventually led. 

It was pretty nearly impossible that such a 
woman as Madame Odenthal, deficient neither 
in natural acuteness nor natural affection, 
could long continue unaware of the complete 
revolution which had taken place in the state 
of mind, and, as it seemed, in the character of 
her son. 

Little as she could ever have wished (rea- 
sonable and well-principled as she was) that 
the hardly-tried yet still-devoted love of the. 
high-born heiress should end in a mutual at- 
tachment, it would have been unnatural, not 
to say impossible, for her not to feel pleasure 
in witnessing the obvious happiness which had 
quietly taken the place of the uncomplaining 
but melancholy resignation of Gertrude ; while 
Rupert seemed suddenly endowed with a bril- 
liancy of talent and an energy of character 
which she had never witnessed in him before, 
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but which it was diflScult to witness now with- 
out pleasure. 

Yet these powerful though often -fluctuating 
feelings were entirely confined to her own 
bosom. The young people had already ^iven 
sufficient proof of firmness of character, to con- 
vince her that no lecturing of hers could have 
any effect beyond that of paining them ; and, 
therefore, after very deliberate consideration of 
the subject, she determined to let matters 
take their course ; and, to all outward appear- 
ance, the relative position of the parties con- 
tinued to be exactly the same as it ever had 
been. 

Nevertheless, Gertrude had' the very great 
satisfaction of understanding, from a multitude 
of seemingly trifling circumstances, that this 
dearly-beloved second mother was aware of 
the improvement which had taken place in the 
mental condition of her son. He was, in fact, 
no longer Kke the same being ; and yet it was 
only to his mother and Gertrude that this 
change was perceptible. 

To the Baron he was, as he always had 
been, observant, yet unobtrusive ; not appear- 
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ing under embarrassment or restraint of any 
|cind, yet never passing or forgetting the dis- 
tance which the difference in rank placed be- 
tween them. 

That the Baron, therefore, never found out 
that he was associating with an individual 
whom he had never known before, is not ex- 
traordinary ; but such was, in truth, the case. 

Not even to each other, however, did Ru- 
pert and Gertrude fully open their hearts upon 
the subject of the future. They scrupled not 
to deprecate the reserve which had thrown, for 
(rears, so deep a gloom over the hearts of 
both ; but not even in the unbounded confi- 
dence to which such retrosJDection necessarily 
led, did they either of them venture to pro- 
phesy of the future. 

The reason for this was obvious. As long 
as the Baron lived, the idea of an union be- 
tween them seemed about equally impossible 
to both ; for Gertrude felt it to be impossible 
that she should cause her father such pain as 
this alliance would produce; while Rupert 
felt it to be equally impossible that he should 

1 2 
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urge her to do what it was evident her con- 
science pronounced to be wrong. 

But the axiom of our French friends has all 
the truth of philosophy in it — everything is 
comparative ; and in comparison to the state 
of mind in which Rupert and Gertrude had 
passed the last three years of their young 
lives, their present condition was one of great 
— of very great happibess. 

The comic little embarrassment which the 
tender passion of the beautiful Arabella occa- 
sioned to the ungrateful Rupert, was not per- 
mitted to have any very great or lasting eflFect 
on this new-born happiness ; but as the good 
feelings of Adolphe were soon awakened, not- 
withstanding the ceaseless jestings of his wife, 
to the consciousness that they were doing 
wrong in permitting her to persevere in her 
absurdity, he contrived, as gently as he could, 
to make her understand that Rupert was not 
at all a marrying man. 

On his first using this strictly English phrase 
in speaking of him, Arabella looked at him 
with great contempt, and replied, " I don't 
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thinks Mr. Count, that you kncfw much about 
the matter." 

" At any rate, my dear Arabella," he re- 
pUed, " T think I must know more about him 
than you can do .... I have known him 
far more years than you have known him 
months, my dear." 

" That is very possible," she rephed ; " but 
I am a woman, and you are only a man ; and 
everybody allows, you know, that we women 
understand all about the heart, a great deal 
better than you men do." 

" And what do you think that you have 
found out respecting the heart of Rupert 
Odenthal ?" returned her brother-in-law. 

" You have no right to ask me any such 
question," she replied, with great dignity, 
adding with another toss of her handsome 
head ; " and I thank God that there is nobody 
living who has such a right. However," she 
continued, " I have no sort of objection to an- 
swering you, and I think that I have found 
out that he would have no sort of objection to 
marrying me." 

Count Adolphe felt that this sort of light 
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skirmishing would not effect the purpose he 
had in view, and, therefore, he very courage- 
ously ventured to say, " My dear Arabella, 
I think it is my duty to tell you that you are 
mistaken." 

She coloured violently, but remained silent 
for a minute or two, and then said, " On 
whose authority, sir, do you tell me this ?" 

" It is the opinion of the Baron von 
Schwanberg, Arabella, and, therefore it is mine 
'. . . . for he is a great deal too wise a man to 
be mistaken." 

This very judicious answer seemed to have 
great effect, for she now remained silent for a 
much longer interval. In fact, she had been 
v/aiting with some anxiety for a message from 
her aged and noble confidant, and not receiv-» 
ing any, concluded, that, from some accident 
or other, the grand old gentleman had been 
too constantly engaged to see her in private. 

Upon hearing her brother-in-law thus gravely 
assert, however, that this said grand old gentle- 
man did not believe his librarian was inclined to 
marry her, every feeling (rf her heart was con- 
verted into absolute hatred towards the des- 
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picable individual, who might be the happiest 
of men, if he were not an idiot. 

Could she have had the power of condemn- 
ing this offending individual to immediate 
destruction, it is extremely likely that, in the 
frame of mind which she was in at that mo- 
ment, she would have done it ; but as, fortu- 
nately, this power was wanting, she sought the 
relief of solitude, and having reached her own 
apartment, she locked herself into it as care- 
fully as if she .expected to be besieged. 

She had not, however, enjoyed this uninter- 
rupted solitude long, before she had very re- 
solutely determined the plan of conduct she 
should pursue. 

It did not take her long to decide, that the 
low-born Rupert, notwithstanding his stately 
figure, and his handsome face, was ijeither 
more nor less than a clown and a fool ; and as 
such, she threw all remembrance of him to the 
winds. 

• In fact, as she very vehemently told herself, 
he was not worth a thought, and she would 
not give him one. But her " little vixen of a 
sister '^ was not to escape so easily. Arabella 
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felt strongly persuaded that she, and her 
Dutch husband (as she constantly called 
Adolphe when she was angry with him), had 
been in some way or other the cause of her 
noble and most generous feelings having 
been so basely requited ; and it took her but 
a very short time to decide upon the mode of 
vengeance she would adopt, in order to be 
revenged, 

" They think," she muttered, " that because 
I am still unmarried, I am in want of them, 
and their precious protection ! They think 
that they are sure of carrying me about with 
them wherever they go, and of bringing them- 
selves into notice by the brilliant effect which 
I am always sure to make in society . . . And 
no bad scheme, either ! I will do them the 
justice to allow that my fortune and my face 
together, would be Ukely enough to atone for 
their own detestable folly and insignificance, 
if anything could do it. But I will teach 
them the difference. That giggling idiot, Lucy, 
has made the most detestable sort of marriage 
in the world ! A title ! A pretty title, with- 
qdJ; one atom of style or fashion belonging to 
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it ! They shan't be many months older, before 
they have both learned to know the difference 
between my presence and my absence." 

These muttered meditations were far from 
being the mere idle ebullitions of transitory 
disappointment and ill- temper; on the con- 
trary, they were the result of her deepest 
feelings, and most resolute purposes. And we 
may take our final leave of this beautiful crea- 
ture at once, by stating, that by the help of 
her quick-witted and intriguing Uttle waiting- 
maid, she contrived to get at a groom, who 
spoke French glibly, and took bribes with 
equal facility and intelligence. By his assist- 
ance she managed to convey herself, her 
wardrobe, her maid, and this said groom 
(suddenly promoted to the rank of courier), 
to an obscure exit from the castle court-yard, 
where her own fine travelling carriage, in 
which she had made her journey from Eng- 
land, awaited her, and at an hour so early in 
the morning as to secure her from the embar- 
rassment of encountering any of the noble 
family of Steinfeld. 

It was generally supposed that this well- 
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managed elopement had been arranged by 
some fortunate individual, whom Lucy would 
be speedily informed had been added to her 
family connections, by way of a brother. 

But Lucy herself knew her half-sister better. 
" No !" said she, when this very natural sur- 
mise was suggested ; " no ! Arabella will fall 
in love a great many more times yet, be- 
fore she falls into marriage. She has always 
been very subject to love fits ; but with all 
her folly in this way, she has always seemed 
clever enough to get out of an engagement as 
easily as she got into it ; and I should not 
wonder, if she went on in the same way for 
years ! Arabella is certainly very proud of 
her beauty, and is excessively fond of dressing 
herself, and of being told that she is an angel, 
and that one man after another is dying for 
her. But take my word for it, Adolphe, she 
loves her money still more tenderly than she 
loves her beauty.'' 

This harangue, which was very kindly Ut- 
tered in order to calm the useless activity of 
her husband (who seemed to think that it was 
his duty to look after the runaway, and in- 
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duce her to return to them, if still unmarried), 
not only produced the effect for which it was 
spoken, but was often quoted by Adolphe 
afterwards, as having been perfectly pro- 
phetic. 

The beautiful Arabella had reached the 
mature age of fifty-three, ere she finally con- 
sented to bind herself to one adorer, instead 
of remaining at liberty to receive the homage 
of many ; nor did she marry then, without 
taking excellent good care of her darling 
money, keeping very nearly the whole of it 
at her own disposal, and bequeathing it, at 
last, to a frolicsome young gentleman of 
twenty-two, who assured her, that among his 
various whims and vagaries, the only one 
which was really a part of himself, was that 
which led him to prefer old ladies to young 
ones. 
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CHAPTER IX, 




But we must now resume the course of 
our narrative. The perfect and most happy 
understanding which, after long years of secrecy 
and suffering, was at last established between 
Rupert and Gertrude, for some time appeared 
perfectly sufficient to content the hearts of 
both; and no wonder that it should have 
been so, for the happiness it had brought to 
them both was in very bright contrast to the 
heavy hopeless gloom which had before en- 
veloped them. 

It had been mutually agreed between them, 
after a good deal of discussion, that Madame 
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Odenthal should not be made acquainted with 
the secret of their attachment. This reserve, 
far from arising from any want of affection on 
the part of either of them towards this truly 
friendly mother and motherly friend, was the 
result of the most tender anxiety for her tran- 
quiUity. They both knew her too well, not to 
feel certain that were she made acquainted 
with their attachment, she could not fail to be 
unhappy, whether she kept their secret or be- 
trayed it. 

Such a confidence must, in fact, have placed 
her in a most embarrassing position. She 
was so implicitly trusted by the Baron, that, 
to betray that trust by becoming an approv- 
ing repository of such a secret, would doom 
her for ever, in her own eyes quite as much as 
in his, to the reproach of the very deepest 
treachery; while, on the other hand, if she 
returned their confidence, by betraying it to 
him, she must estrange herself for ever from 
all that was left her to love on earth. 

All this was so obvious, that it took them 
not long to decide that neither of them 
could have any confidant, save the other. 
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Nor was there any great difficulty in strictly 
adhering to this resolution. Rupert was quite 
conscious that he had effectually succeeded 
hitherto in concealing from his mother all that 
he wished should be still concealed ; and no- 
thing, therefore, was necessary but that he 
should persevere in the same line of conduct 
which he had so long and so successfully 
adopted. 

With Gertrude, indeed, the case was dif- 
ferent; but, nevertheless, the difficulty was 
not much greater ; for though the suffering 
girl had often been conscious that Madame 
. Odenthal suspected her attachment — an idea 
which she chiefly derived, perhaps, from the 
fact of Rupert never being made the subject 
of conversation between them — the habit of 
silence concerning him, when they were tete- 
a44te together, was sufficiently established to 
prevent any feeling of embarrassment from 
being created by its careful continuance. 

For several months after the long-delayed 
explanation took place, by which the mutual 
affection of these dangerously-placed young 
people was made known to each other, they 
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both thought that they had attained a degree 
of happiness which greatly exceeded what 
usually falk to the lot of human beings during 
this imperfect stage of their existence. 

Little or nothing was changed in their usual 
manner of existence; yet each day, and al- 
most each hour of the day, seemed bright 
with new happiness. Had they never known 
the dreary misery of loving, without daring to 
hope, almost without daring to wish for a 
return, they would not now have enjoyed the 
fulness of happiness which seemed to awaken 
them into a new state of existence. 

The very secrecy of this happiness seemed 
to increase its intensity. The sentiment which 
each was so delightfully conscious was reflected 
in the heart of the other, could not, they 
were quite certain, be understood by any but 
themselves ; and, therefore, its being sus- 
pected by none, w^as a blessing inexpressibly 
precious. 

The daily routine of their lives (totally as 
they were actually changed) seemed to go on 
without any variation ; and, in fact, the very 
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sharpest eye could have detected no alteration 
but one. 

On returning from Paris, Gertrude had 
very discreetly made a law respecting the dis- 
postion of her time, which, according to the 
long-established habits of Rupert, prevented 
their ever occupying themselves in the garden 
at the same hour of the day. Bui this pru- 
dent regulation existed no longer ; and they 
pruned trees, picked off dead leaves, and re- 
moved fading blossoms very often side by side, 
and even occasionally walked together from 
one end of the long shrubbery avenue to the 
other, without any qualms of conscience inter- 
fering on either side to prevent them. 

It was during this very happy interval that 
the superb Arabella withdrew herself from the 
neighbourhood ; and although her doing so 
was very decidedly a domestic blessing to her 
sister, and by no means very much regretted 
even by her sister's good-natured husband, the 
suddenness of her retreat, as well as the myste- 
rious manner of it, led to more gossiping in 
the neighbourhood than they either of them 
iked to encounter; and it was, therefore, 
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speedily decided between them, that the wisest 
thing they could do, would be to see a little 
more of the world ; the gay little Lucy assur- 
ing her husband that, after she had seen Paris 
and Vienna, and enjoyed a little dissipation at 
both, she should be ready to come home, and 
be quiet for the rest of her Hfe. 

Schloss Schwanberg relapsed again, and 
very speedily, into its former stately stillQess 
after their departure. No more beautiful 
young ladies arrived to persuade the Baron 
that he was still a most fascinating old gentle- 
man ; and the conclusion of his acquaintance 
with the fair Arabellia, had annoyed him too 
severely to leave him with either courage or 
inclination to repeat the experiment of making 
himself agreeable. 

All this was extremely favourable to the 
estabUshment of such a mode of life as Ger- 
trude now looked forward to as the greatest 
happiness within her reach ; and, in truth, so 
great was the happiness it brought, when 
compared with the misery she had long en- 
dured, that her enjoyment of it almost made 
her forget that she might be happier still. 

VOL. III. K 
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The health of her father was excellent, for 
he, too, felt that the life he was now leading, 
suited him vastly better than either the bril- 
liant splendours of Paris or the flattering 
fatigue of becoming the confidential friend of 
a beautiful Arabella. 

To the final adventure, however, with that 
young lady, he never alluded. The reason 
for which, probably, being that, even he, 
would have found it impossible to discuss it 
with the degree of solemn dignity which 
ought to belong to everything in which he 
bore a part. 

It was becoming very evident, also, to an 
eye as observant of his likings and dislikings 
as that of Gertrude, that he was growing 
every day more attached to his own arm-chair, 
and more reluctant to leave it. He had 
married so late in life, that, young as his 
daughter still was, he was an old man ; and 
the habits of his whole hfe having been uni- 
formly self-indulgent, he felt more disposed, 
than his still excellent health rendered neces- 
sary, to yield to these unsocial propensities. 

It would be doing the excellent Gertrude 
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much less than justice to suppose that she 
would have been likely, under any circum- 
stances, to have resisted his daily increasing 
attachment to the stately soUtude of his own 
abode, in ord^r to procure amusement for her- 
self elsewhere ; but, as it happened, this very 
qiliet and retired mode of life was precisely 
what she would have arranged for herself had 
her own enjoyment been the only object she 
had in view ; and it would be difficult, per- 
haps, to imagine a situation in which lovers 
so imperatively separated by circumstances in 
one direction, could be so propitiously situated 
in another. 

That there was a good deal of sympathy 
between the character of Rupert and that of 
Gertrude, in some respects, cannot be doubted. 
They could scarcely have loved each other so 
devotedly, had it been otherwise; but, had 
there been ^ more still, they would have con- 
templated the happiness of their present con- 
dition with a greater equality of content- 
ment. 

The nature of Gertrude was as gentle as it 
was firm. During that most miserable period 
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of her life which she had passed in Paris, 
even while beUeving it to be her duty to 
place herself in a condition more miserable 
still, the sweet gentleness of her temper had 
never given way. Not even Madame Oden- 
thal, through all the dismal hours of that 
most wretched winter, so many of which had 
been passed by her tete-a-tete with poor Ger- 
trude, had ever seen her give way to melan- 
choly, or beheld her charming countenance 
disfigured by an aspect of discontent. 

There had been, even then, through all the 
varied sorrows which pressed so heavily on 
her young heart, a patient sweetness, that 
had no mixture of complaint in its expression. 
And the same gentle philosophy might easily 
be recognised in her aspect now. While 
thankfully blessing the happy change from 
the anguish of thinking that she was doomed 
to pass her life in loving one who would 
never love her in return, she showed no symp- 
tom of lamenting that she was not happier 
still. 

Nor was there the least mixture of affec- 
tation in this; she really was as contented. 
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and happy as she appeared to be. Her first 
thought on waking was one of joy, for it 
brought the assurance of passing many hours 
of the coming day with Rupert, and the dearer 
assurance still, that Rupert loved her. And 
when she laid her head upon her pillow at 
night, the remembrance of that precious love, 
which had been seen by her, though by no one 
else, through every hour of the happy day, 
was the theme of her last waking thought. 

But, alas! the case was widely different 
with Rupert. No sense of filial duty, no 
tender feeling of filial love, softened his heart, 
and enabled him to bear vdth the like re- 
signation the dreadful impossibility of making 
the admirable creature, who so tenderly re- 
turned his love, the wife of his bosom, and 
the assured companion of his Ufe. 

He vainly pleaded to her, in the words of 
his own EngUsh church, " Those whom God 
has joined together, let no man put asunder." 
She could only shake her head, and say, " No 
Rupert ! no ! Those words cannot be ap- 
plied to us ! It cannot be the will of God 
that I should wound my father to the heart. 
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and perhaps shorten his days, in order to in- 
sure my own happiness. He gave me my 
hfe, dear Rupert, before you saved it. The 
first daty which heaven appoints us to per- 
form, is that which we owe our parents. 
Let me not fail in that, for if I did, you would 
no longer see in me the same creature whom 
you have so long and faithfully loved. If I 
saw you do what would most deeply pain 
your mother, Rupert, should I still love you 
as perfectly as I do now? I do not think 
it." 

And Rupert, to do him justice, did not 
hsten to such language as this without feeling 
*^e deference it deserved ; and that, in truth, 
IS much, for it was the outpouring of a most 
le, pure, and loving heart. But the being 
ry fully aware that it was so, did not greatly 
iprove his condition, or lessen his regret at 
iling that she could not, and ought not, be 
s. 

This state of things went on, with httle or no 
nation, for above a year, during which time 
>or Gertrude would really have been very 
ippy, if the state of Rupert would have per- 
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mitted her to be so. But this he could not, 
or, at any rate, he did not do. He was cer- 
tainly not himself at all aware how much pain 
his languid eye, his unelastic step, and the 
evidently depressed state of his spirits, occa- 
sioned her, or he would not have suflPered 
these painful symptoms to be so very visible. 
Yet, not even the seeing all this, could for a 
moment shake her resolute determination, that 
her father should not be made the victim of 
his unbounded confidence in her. 

It is true, that her firm spirit would some- 
times droop, when meditating on the hapless 
obstacles which kept them asunder ; but all 
this resolute firmness of spirit returned, when 
she remembered that the bare mention of such 
an union as that which could alone insure 
Rupert's happiness, would not only utterly, 
and as long as life was spared him, destroy 
his, but that the shock which such a proposal 
would occasion, might shorten the life which 
for so many years had been wholly occupied 
in loving, cherishing, and indulging her. 

It so chanced that Rupert one day entered 
the library while she was sitting there alone, 
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and weeping bitterly, as she meditated on the 
perversity of a destiny which only left her the 
power of choosing between the misery of 
dooming the man she loved to the dreary, 
lingering suffering of a hopeless attachment, 
and that of endangering the life of her doating 
father, by stabbing him to the heart in the 
point where she knew him to be most suscep- 
tible. 

When Rupert questioned her as to the 
course of this vehement burst of feeling, she 
only begged him to forgive her weakness, 
without insisting upon her explaining the 
cause of it. But he could not be so silenced, 
and the scene ended by her opening her 
whole heart to him, and making him imder- 
stand the bitter suffering of such an altema* 
tive. 

This painful scene was so far useful, that 
it put an effectual stop to the pleadings which 
had so often wrung her heart, when the only 
reply she coidd make to them was, " Rupert ! 
It is impossible I" 

Before they parted she made him feel and 
fully understand why it was impossible ; and 
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he promised, with all the sdemnity of fervent 
truth, that she should never hear any pleadings 
from him again, a compliance with which 
might lead her to deem herself a parricide. 

And the unhappy Rupert Odenthal not only 
made this promise sincerely, but he kept it 
faithfuUy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It is an excellent adage which says, " Never 
do wrong that right may come of it ;" but it is 
sadly true, nevertheless, that by doing right at 
one moment, we may sometimes entail sad mis- 
chief on the future. There can be no doubt 
that the Baroness Gertrude acted according to 
her duty, when she resolutely refused to 
destroy her father's happiness for the sake of 
promoting her own ; and yet this resolute 
adherence to duty probably occasioned more 
suffering than it saved. 

Moreover, it is probable, that during the 
melancholy discussions that have been de- 
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scribed, and which terminated by Rupert's 
pledging his word that he would not again 
urge her to avow her attachment to her father, 
there was one point upon which she would 
have been wiser, if she had yielded to his 
wishes. 

Having promised that her father's days 
should never be embittered by a knowledge of 
this attachment, Rupert had ventured to ask 
for her promise that she would be his wife 
after the death of her father; and she cer- 
tainly shewed more of weakness than of 
wisdom, when she answered him by a pas- 
sionate flood of tears, and declared, that dearly 
as she loved him, she would rather that they 
should part that moment, never to meet 
again, than give a promise which might, by 
slow and treacherous degrees, lead to her 
wishing for an event, which it had been the 
morning and evening prayer of her life might 
be far, far from her ! 

This feeling was a very natural one, but it 
led her wrong. 

By the encouragement she had already 
given, she had so cherished and strengthened 
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the attachment she had inspired, that by 
refusing to permit any positive promise of 
becoming his wife to pass her Ups, she de- 
prived him of the best, if not the only source 
of courage and consolation which it was in her 
power to bestow. 

The effect was very melancholy, and it was 
not long in showing itself. 

From being a most persevering reader, and 
a writer too — ^for the mind of Rupert was 
of too active a nature not to seek this indul- 
gence — he became the very idlest, and most 
objectless of men. 

It was in vain that poor Gertrude endea* 
voured to check this growing malady (for 
such, in truth, it was), by endeavouring to 
lead him into Uterary discussion, and to 
amuse his mind by suggesting thoughts, and 
speculations, less melancholy than his own. 
All such efforts were utterly useless. 

And yet it was evident that he endeavoured 
to rally the sinking energies of his character, 
and to be to her the same inspiring companion 
he had ever been. But such efforts were 
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perfectly in vain ; he was no longer master 
of himself, and his faculties. 

His position was, in truth, a very cruel one. 

During several years he had baffled, by the 
efforts of a naturally vigorous mind, and the 
courageous animal spirits of early youth, the 
painful effects arising from the conviction that 
the high-placed beauty whom he had dared 
to love, did not, and could not, condescend to 
love him in return ; and if this utter hopeless- 
ness had continued for a year or two longer, 
he woidd doubtless have outUved, and pro- 
bably forgotten, the ardent dream of these 
almost boyish days. 

But ere this sort of obUvion, or anything 
approaching it, had come upon him, he had 
the doubtful happiness of believing that this 
first and only love was not unrequited. 

The effect of this discovery was as decisive 
as it was inevitable. The world no longer 
contained anything which appeared to his 
feelings worth Uving for, unless Gertrude and 
her love were blended with it. 

The happiness which ensued from the first 
mutual and frank avowal of an attachment so 
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natural, yet so long concealed, was great in- 
deed, and it would be difficult to say which 
young heart derived the highest and most 
perfect felicity from it. But, unfortunately, 
the position of the parties was such, as to 
render it impossible that this feehhg of hap- 
piness could last. 

As long as Gertrude had remained hope- 
lessly convinced that the devoted affection 
which she had bestowed on Rupert was un- 
returned, she had found very rational, and, to 
a certain degree, very effectual consolation, in 
such a constant occupation of her time as left 
her with few idle moments in which to in- 
dulge meditation, or the untowardness of her 
destiny ; which, while seeming to place her in 
a position in many respects so enviable, de- 
nied her the only blessing that in her estima- 
tion was really worthy of the name. 

Very persevering and very meritorious were 
the efforts by which she had thus sought to 
emancipate herself from this vile thraldom of 
unrequited love; and had the love remained 
unrequited, they would probably have been 
crowned with the success they deserved. 
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But no sooner did she discover her mistake, 
no sooner did she feel 

" Hov) sweefa the love that meets return*' 

than all these efforts ceased, and for a time, 
she was, perhaps, one of the very happiest 
creatures in existence. 

And so she might have continued, perhaps, 
if Rupert could have contemplated the situa- 
tion in which they now stood to each other, 
with the same satisfaction as herself; but the 
first intoxicating joy. of the explanation being 
over, he began to feel that if she had not 
courage enough to ask her father's consent to 
their union, and influence enough to obtain 
it, the consciousness of her devoted affection 
was rather a misery than a blessing .... 
and it can scarcely be denied that he was 
right in thinking so. 

Up to this period, Madame Odenthal knew 
nothing of the explanation which had taken 
place between her son and Gertrude, beyond 
what her own sagacity had enabled her to 
"discover. They both knew her too well, not 
to be aware, that they should be throwing a 
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heavy load upon her conscience, by confiding 
to her the secret of their attachment; and 
their discretion certainly saved het, for some 
time, from a very painful embarrassment. 

She could not, however, long remain blind 
to the marked change which had taken place 
in them both, nor could she long doubt the 
cause of it. 

The affectionate discretion which prevented 
their avowing their mutual attachment to her, 
did not go the length of carefully concealing 
it ; and the firmness of character which her 
son had displayed during all the misery she 
now felt sure he must have endured at Paris, 
convinced her that he would require no 
lecturing from her to prevent his returning 
all the generous kindness of the Baron, by 
inducing his daughter to leave him ; and she, 
therefore, felt herself justified in letting mat- 
ters go on without any interference on her 
part, till the death of Gertrude's aged father 
should leave his daughter at liberty to act for 
herself. 

But this very rational resolution was now 
shaken by the painful change which she wit- 
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nessed in her son ; and no sooner did she 
become aware of this, than she became fully 
as miserable as the lovers themselves. 

To her son, however, she gave no hint either 
that she read his heart, or was aware of the 
ravages which the state of it had caused both 
in his mental and bodily health; but she 
could no longer retain the same reserve with 
Gertrude; and notwithstanding the obvious 
and very sad impossibility that either could 
help the other, the confidence thus established 
between them was certainly in some degree a 
relief to both. 

Yet it would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing much more sad than the conversations 
they held together, when all the other inha- 
bitants of the castle had retired for the night. 
The very perfect accordance, moreover, which 
existed between them on the subject of all 
their melancholy discussions, only served, in 
their case, to increase the pain of them. Had 
either of them sincerely diftered from the 
other on any one point, it could scarcely have 
failed to be a comfort ; but not only was there 
no contrariety of opinion, but there was 
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scarcely a shade of difference between them ; 
for the strong sense of duty which led both 
to resolve that the tranquil happiness of the 
old man's life should not be disturbed, was 
equally firm in both. 

" Were we not so perfectly of the opinion 
that this unhappy love must be conquered/* 
said Madame Odenthal, ''these most melan- 
choly, but most dear moments of confidence, 
my deai'est Gertrude, would soon degenerate 
into a conspiracy, and a conspiracy against 
one who has been the fondest of fathers to 
you, and the most generous of benefactors to 
me. Let us thank Heaven, dearest, that no 
selfish feeling has been powerful enough to 
beguile us into such sin !" 

And this feeling did sustain them both ; and 
the proud old man dozed on in his easy chair, 
firmly persuaded, that not even the "Almanack 
de Gotha " itself recorded many names, the 
dignity of which was sustained with such un- 
spotted purity as his own. 

Had the passive courage of Rupert been 
as well sustained as that of Gertrude, the 
destiny of both might have been very differ- 
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ent. But it was not so. And yet neither 
his mother nor Gertrude could accuse him of 
failing in the promise he had given, of urging 
the latter no more to pledge herself to any 
engagement for the future. But ere many 
months had passed over them, so painful 
a change became evident in Rupert, as to 
suggest to them both the most terrible idea 
that could enter the mind of either. Health, 
both of mind and body, was evidently failing 
him. 

It is only by degrees that such a fact is in 
any case considered as likely to become per- 
manent by those watching it at the com- 
mencement ; and both the loving hearts which 
were so tenderly devoted to him, were long 
sustained by the persuasion that accidental 
cold, and consequent fever, were the causes 
of the symptoms which alarmed them, in 
which persuasion they were strengthened by 
the assurances of the invalid himself, who, 
although he confessed that he was not quite 
well, reiterated his assurances that he should 
soon be better. 
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CHAPTER XL 

While everything was thus apparently sta- 
tionary at Schloss Schwanberg, an important 
change took place in the family of their near- 
est and most estimable neighbour^ Count 
Steinfeld. 

His wife, who though not a very brilliant, 
was a very amiable woman, died from a fever 
caught by some imprudent exposiure to cold, 
after active exercise. Her son and his wife, 
who had been now absent for more than a 
year, were suddenly recalled, but arrived only 
in time to attend her funeral. 

The only persons admitted to see them 
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during the first month or two which followed 
this melancholy event, were their neighbours 
at Schloss Schwanberg, and Gertrude's society 
became a blessing of no small importance to 
poor Lucy ; for she had lost much of her 
former gaiety since they parted, having be- 
come a mother, and lost her child, just as she 
was made aware that life had better pleasures 
to bestow than any which could be welcomed 
by laughter. 

She was now much more sedate, without 
being at all less agreeable; for her quick 
faculties and charming good humour were 
only the more endearing, from being no longer 
displayed in the perpetual garb of jesting. 

The return of Adolphe seemed, for a time, 
to produce a very salutary effect on the health 
of Rupert ; and the having remarked this, 
caused Gertrude to promote, by every means 
in her power, an almost daily intercourse be- 
tween the two families, and this intercourse cer- 
tainly proved a most essential advantage to 
both parties. The truly sorrowing widower, 
who was still almost a young man, having 
some family arrangements to settle with the 
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brother of his deceased wife, was prevailed 
upon to change the scene by transacting the 
business in person, at the distant residence of 
this brother ; and Count Adolphe and his 
young wife were left in occupation of the 
family mansion, which being "a world too 
wide*' for the reduced household, was greatly 
benefited by the frequent visits of the Schwan- 
berg party. 

The aged Baron, indeed, had for some time 
been beginning to feel that it was more agree- 
able to receive visits, than to make them ; but 
as Father Alaric had been of late taken into 
as great favour as a backgammon player, as 
he still continued to be as a confessor, he 
was always at hand to assist his sister Oden- 
thal in supplying the place both of his 
daughter and his secretary. 

But although Rupert never met his friend 
Adolphe without pleasure, the excitement 
caused by his return soon faded away ; and 
though he frequently, as in days of yore, 
brought over some newly-arrived volume, or 
pungent pamphlet, upon which they might 
compare criticisms, and philosophise on the 
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onward movement of the age, it was often 
evident to the quick eye of Adolphe, that his 
friend was no longer the same ardent thinker, 
or the same animated companion, that he was 
wont to be. 

Rupert could still talk, and talk well, on 
all the stirring themes which science and phi- 
losophy suggested, but it was not without 
effort that he did so ; and this intimate and 
almost daily intercourse had not continued 
long, before Adolphe became convinced that 
his friend was suffering from some malady, 
either mental or bodily, or both. 

It chanced that our old acquaintance, Dr, 
Nieper, who was still the favourite ^sculapius 
of the neighbourhood, was making a profes- 
sional visit to Lucy, when Rupert arrived to 
keep an appointment which he had made with 
Count Adolphe. 

It was more than a year since the doctor 
had last seen his former patient ; and he was 
immediately struck by the alteration, by no 
UM^ans for the better, which had taken place 
in his appearance during the interval. 

" What have you been doing with yom'self. 
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my young friend, since I had last the pleasure 
of seeing you ?" said the sagacious doctor. 
"You look as if you had been making a cam- 
paign in Egypt, and that it had very parti- 
cularly disagreed with you." 

It was a very languid smile with which 
Rupert replied, " No, doctor, I have not been 
campaigning in Egypt. Perhaps I have not 
been campaigning enough, any where. I be- 
lieve I am gradually growing into the condi- 
tion of the poor grub commonly called a book- 



worm." 



" Then I strongly recommend you to leave 
the Schwanberg library to take care of itself 
for a little time, while you set forth upon a 
scamper either north, south, west, or east, to 
amuse yourself. I would not have taken so 
much trouble as I did some seven or eight 
years ago to keep you alive, after your heroic 
adventure with the little Baroness in the river, 
if I had thought you would turn out nothing 
better than a grub.'* 

While laughingly making this speech, Dr. 
Nieper had taken the hand of Rupert in his. 
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and with an air of very easy indifference was 
carefully feeling his pulse. 

He made no observation, however, upon 
the condition in which he found it, and almost 
immediately afterwards took his leave. Rupert 
returned to the business upon which he and 
his friend had been engaged before this inter- 
ruption, and which consisted in the examina- 
tion of a very dusty collection of old coins 
which Adolphe had discovered in some out-of- 
the-way corner, and which he flattered himself 
the savoir of his friend Rupert might enable 
him to arrange ; but Adolphe pushed the table 
aside, saying, "No, no, Rupert, if you are 
unwell, you shall not be teased by such tire- 
some work as this. Let us take a stroll up 
the long walk. It will do us both a great 
deal more good than poring over these dirty 
coins/* 

Rupert offered no opposition to the pro- 
posal, and the two young mpn set off upon 
their lounging excursion. 

This was certainly not the first time that 
Count Adolphe had been aware that his friend 
was looking unwell; but Rupert having re- 
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plied to the affectionate inquiry on the subject 
which this observation led to, by saying, " I 
have had a bad cold, and that always makes 
one look half dead, I think," had received the 
explanation as perfectly satisfactory, and con- 
tented himself afterwards by occasionally re- 
iterating the usual formula so constantly re* 
peated upon similar occasions, "Do take 
care of yourself, Rupert. You do not look as 
if you had got rid of that abominable cold 

yet." 

But the words, and still more the manner, 
pf Dr, Nieper had alarmed Adolphe ; and he 
determined to take advantage of the next op- 
portunity which presented itself, to learn the 
skilful practitioner's real opinion. 

He did not wait long for this, for Lucy was 
still under his care; and having waylaid the 
good doctor as he was making his retreat, the 
young Count askfed him, with some anxiety, 
whether he thought his friend Odenthal had 
any complaint more serious than the " bad 
cold" which he complained of. 

" If you had not asked me this question, 
'^~ nt Adolphe," replied the Doctor, "I think 
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I should have addressed something like it to 
you. It is some months since I last saw this 
very magnificent young fellow, and the change 
which has taken pla^e in him startles me. 
He is decidedly suffering under the treache- 
rous influence of low fever. Is it long since 
you first remarked this painful change in 
him?" 

" No, not lon^/' replied the Count. " When 
I did remark it, he told me that he had been 
suffering from a severe cold. Do you think. 
Dr. Nieper, that a cold is a malady of suffi- 
cient importance to account for the change 
which we both remark in him ?" 

''A cold?^' repeated the Doctor, shaking 
his head ; '^ a cold is a sort of nick- name for 
a multitude of maladies, which would sound a 
good deal worse, if described more accurately. 
He may have had a cold, and this cold may 
have been neglected, and it may, though I 
don't say it has, but it may have settled upon 
the chest, which would be quite enough to 
account for the very unsatisfactory state of his 
pulse. But it is just as likely that he may be 
suffering under the influence of some mental 
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vexation, as from any other cause. It does 
sometimes happen, you know, at his age, that 
young people worry themselves into fevers, 
without the help of any specific malady. Let 
it be what it may, I trust he will do battle with 
it, and master it too, for he is one of the finest 
young men I ever saw." 

Adolphe neither liked these threatening 
words,- nor the tone in which they were 
spoken ; for there was evidently some alarm, as 
well as much kindness, in the good man's 
manner. He was determined, however, if 
there was any serious malady, he would find 
it out, and prevent its being neglected. 

" He shall have change of air and scene, if 
that will do him any good," thought the kind- 
hearted Adolphe. " I would travel with him 
round the world, dear fellow ! rather than lose 
him ! " 

The intercourse between the two families 
was too frequent to leave any long interval 
before the young men again met ; and then, 
although Rupert's reply to his " How are 
you ? " was a very prompt " Very well, thank 
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you/' his appearance was by no means ac- 
cordant with it. 

The dusty coins were again brought out, 
the occupation they were likely to oflfer being 
more favourable, in the young Count's opinion, 
to the cross-examination to which he fully 
intended to submit him, than the absence of 
all employment for eyes and hands. 

Although the very happy husband of the 
pretty Lucy was as free from all lover-Uke 
admiration for the stately Gertrude as it was 
well possible for a man to be, he well remem- 
bered the time when he had thought her very 
charming; and although he equally remem- 
bered that Rupert was at that time very far 
from looking at her with the same admiring 
eyes as himself, he thought it by no means 
impossible, that during the years they had 
since passed together, the judgment of the 
^ man might have corrected the defective taste 
of the boy* 

" Mercy on him, if this unfortunate change 
has actually taken place ! " mentally exclaimed 
Adolphe, as he recalled the result of his own 
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adventure. " If the ' Almanack de Gotha ' 
rejected me, how will it serve my unfortunate 
friend?'' 

But the obvious difficulties attending such 
an attachment, by no means sufficed to con- 
vince Adolphe that it could not exist ; more- 
over, he very modestly remembered that it 
was possible the young lady herself might be 
more inclined to throw over the ' Almanack ' 
in this case than in his own ; and if, indeed, 
Rupert Odenthal loved Gertrude, and was 
loved by her in return, it was not very im- 
probable that the utter impossibility of ob- 
taining the Baron's consent might occasion 
misery sufficient to break more hearts than 
one. 

Adolphe remembered, too, while ruminating 
on this very interesting possibiUty, that Lucy 
had long ago hinted a suspicion that Gertrude 
had feelings, even tenderer than a sister's love, 
for this companion of her youth, who had first 
saved her life, and then, beyond all doubt, 
very materially contributed to embellish it; 
for no one knew better than Adolphe, no, not 
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even Gertrude herself, how very delightful, 
and how very attaching a, companion Rupert 
would be. 

"And must he die for it?" mentally ex- 
cluimed his friend, as this very probable state 
of things suggested itself. 

" Yet who is to find out the real state of 
the case ? and how is it possible that we can 
give counsel, or aid of any kind, without being 
in their confidence ? " 

But it was easier to see the truth of this 
than to devise any plan by which the difficulty 
could be lessened. If this suspected attach- 
ment really existed, the impediments to any 
happy conclusion to such a romance were of 
much too stubborn a character to aff'ord any 
reasonable hope of their yielding to any in- 
fluence which could be put in action to remove 
them. 

The bare idea of attacking the Baron on 
the subject, so vividly recalled the scene of his 
own dismissal, that his active imagination 
immediately painted to him the sort of indig- 
nation which was likely to ensue, upon Rupert 
Odenthal's being proposed to him as a son- 
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in-law, and he instantly decided that the ex- 
periment must not be made. 

If Rupert had been his own brother, 
Adolphe Steinfeld could not have shrunk from 
the idea of his being treated with indignity, 
more sensitively than he did now ; and, at 
length, he decided that, by far the best 
remedy which could be applied, if farther 
observation tended to confirm the notion of 
this attachment, would be absence. " I will 
carry him off !" he mentally exclaimed. " We 
will together traverse this pretty little globe 
of ours, from east to west ; and it may be, 
that when we return, we shall find this high- 
born heiress safely united in holy wedlock to 
some noble Von something, whose name glit- 
ters through half a dozen pages of the* holy 
Almanack." 

It was without the very shghtest approach 
to satirical impertinence that La Fontaine's 
well-known words, 

" On a souvent besoin d^ un plm petit que soi^' 

occurred to him. He felt conscious that, in- 
timate as he was with Rupert, he should be 
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greatly at a loss how to set to work in order 
to discover whether he was right or wrong in 
the guess he had made respecting the greatly- 
altered condition of his friend. " I know 
that, if I attempted to hint my suspicion to 
him, I should do it in so confoundedly awk- 
ward a manner, that I should be sure to give 
him pain, but not be so sure of obtaining his 
confidence," thought Adolphe, as he meditated 
long and anxiously on the subject. But, 
having come to this conclusion, he went on a 
little farther, and then it occurred to him 
that, although he might fail in arriving at an 
exact knowledge of the state of Rupert's 
affections, by way of question and answer, 
Lucy might accomplish the same object, by 
means of her intimate intercourse with Ger- 
trude. 

And then it was that the saucy quotation 
Qbont '* un plus petif suggested itself. But, 
truly, there was no offence in it, according to 
his interpretation ; and any mind which could 
have followed his, as he dwelt upon the tender 
tact and loving gentleness with which he knew 
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his Lucy would perform such a task, if hoping 
to serve her friend thereby, would have found 
only what was endearing in the word petity 
and nothing at aU approax5hing the more con- 
temptible characteristics of a mouse. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The languid eye and feverish cheek of poor 
Rupert would not easily have passed from the 
mind of his friend, even if he had been sur- 
rounded by a host of the very gayest com- 
pany ; but, as it happened, he and his Lucy 
passed the evening of the day on which he had 
first felt seriously alarmed about him, in a 
perfectly undisturbed matrimonial tete-a-tite, 
and it was thus that the subject was discussed 
between them : — 

" Lucy, dear," said Adolphe, as they sipped 
their evening coffee, " do you remember tell- 
ing me, at least a year ago, I think it was, 
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that you fancied the Baroness Gertrude was a 
little bit, or so, inclined to fall in love with 
my friend Odenthal ?" 

"Yes, husband," replied Lucy, very de- 
murely ; " I remember it very particularly 
well." 

" But, as you have never said anything 
about it since, I presume you have changed 
your mind." 

" I don't very clearly see why that should 
follow," returned Lucy, rather gravely. " But, 
I believe, I was only in jest when I said it." 

" So I remember thinking at the time. But 
tell me, Lucy, has no such idea about either 
of them ever come into your head since ?" 

" Why do you ask me ?" was her rejoinder. 

"Don't be mysterious, my dear, unless you 
have pledged your word to be so," returned 
her husband. 

"I have certainly pledged my word to no- 
thing in any degree connected with the sub- 
ject ; and if I have ever thought of it since, it 
has not been in the way of a jest, Adolphe," 
her grave reply, 
er husband remained silent for a minute 
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or two, and then said, " My dear Lucy, if you 
have ever had any confidential conversation 
with the Baroness Gertrude respecting her 
feelings towards Rupert, or his towards her, 
let me very earnestly beg you to believe that 
I would not for the world be the means of 
leading you to betray it." 

*' I am quite sure you would do no such 
thing," returned his wife. " But I, on my 
side, am in no more danger of committing 
such treachery, than you are of tempting me 
to do it ; for I never heard Gertrude allude 
to Rupert at all in any of the many Ute-a-tite 
conversations which we have had together . . . 
so decidedly, indeed, has this been the case, 
Adolphe, that I own to you I have sometimes 
thought that she would not trust herself to 
talk of him " 

" God grant it may be so !" cried Adolphe, 
fervently. 

" What can you mean, dear husband ?" 
exclaimed Lucy, with surprise. " Would you 
wish the Baroness Gertrude to fall in love 
with Rupert Odenthal ?" 

" I might form such a wish, Lucy, and very 
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rationally, too, in my opinion (provided he 
returned her love), for I do not believe the 
whole world can contain any man more worthy 
of her. I know him well, Lucy, and I know 
of no fine quality which he does not possess, 
nor of any evil one which he does." 

"Oh, Adolphe! what a dreadful misfor- 
tune it is that their respective stations should 
place them so far asunder !" exclaimed Lucy, 
with very genuine feeling. "As; I have re- 
ceived no confidence," she added, "I shall 
betray none by tellhig you, that in my heart I 
do beUeve Gertrude loves him." 

" And I do believe in mine that he loves 
her !" returned Adolphe, with great energy ; 
" and if we are both of us right m our con- 
jectures, my dear wife, I know of no deed that 
I should consider it more righteous to per- 
form than the removing all the doubts, diffi- 
culties, and obstacles which impede their 
becoming man and wife." 

Lucy joyfully clapped her hands on hearing 
these very unexpected words, and bestowed a 
nod and smile of unmistakeable approbation 
on her husband. But her glee did not last 
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long ; for after the meditation of a few mi- 
nutes, every one of which, as they passed, 
caused her to look graver and graver, she 
heaved a very heavy sigh, and exclaimed, in a 
voice which sounded very like a groan, " Oh, 
Adolphe ! the Baron ! the Baron !" 

Adolphe prefaced his reply, by seizing with 
one hand a piece of crumpled paper on which 
some idle characters had been scrawled, and 
then thrown aside, and with the other a vo- 
lume of Tennyson's poems, which lay upon the 
table. 

"Now, Lucy!" said he, almost solemnly, 
" look on this paper and on that. Which of 
these articles do you consider as the best 
deserving of preservation ?" 

Lucy looked puzzled for a moment, but her 
bright eye kindled as he went on. "That 
worn-out morsel of transmuted rag," said he, 
pointing to the crumpled paper, " may serve, 
not unaptly, to represent our right good friend 
the Baron ; and this," he added, taking the 
Tennyson volume in his hand, " as fitly repre- 
sents our ardent-minded, philosophical Rupert. 
Now, Lucy, if you were obliged to decide that 
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adventure. *' If the ' Almanack de Gotha * 
rejected me, how will it serve my unfortunate 
friend?" 

But the obvious difficulties attending such 
u attachment, by no means sufficed to con- 
vince Adolphe that it could not exist ; more- 
over, he very modestly remembered that it 
was possible the young lady herself might be 
more inclined to throw over the * Almanack ' 
in this case than in his own ; and if, indeed, 
Rupert Odenthal loved Gertrude, and was 
loved by her in return, it was not very im- 
probable that the utter impossibility of ob- 
taining the Baron's consent might occasion 
misery sufficient to break more hearts than 
one. 

Adolphe remembered, too, while ruminating 
on this very interesting possibiHty, that Lucy 
had long ago hinted a suspicion that Gertrude 
had feelings, even tenderer than a sister's love, 
for this companion of her youth, who had first 
saved her life, and then, beyond all doubt, 
very materially contributed to embellish it; 
for no one knew better than Adolphe, no, not 
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even Gertrude herself, how very delightful, 
and how very attaching ^ companion Rupert 
would be. 

"And must he die for it?" mentally ex- 
cluimed his friend, as this very probable state 
of things suggested itself. 

" Yet who is to find out the real state of 
the case ? and how is it possible that we can 
give counsel, or aid of any kind, without being 
in their confidence ? " 

But it was easier to see the truth of this 
than to devise any plan by which the difficulty 
could be lessened. If this suspected attach- 
ment really existed, the impediments to any 
happy conclusion to such a romance were of 
much too stubborn a character to afford any 
reasonable hope of their yielding to any in- 
fluence which could be put in action to remove 
them. 

The bare idea of attacking the Baron on 
the subject, so vividly recalled the scene of his 
own dismissal, that his active imagination 
immediately painted to him the sort of indig- 
nation which was likely to ensue, upon Rupert 
Odenthal's being proposed to him as a son- 
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and for the first time, began to feel that 
Adolphe was very gravely in earnest. 

Nor was it without reason that he was so. 
He had made no blunder either in the judg- 
ment he had himself passed on the painfully 
altered appearances of his friend, nor in the 
interpretation which he had given both to the 
words and the manner of Doctor Nieper. 

But no sooner was the warm-hearted Lucy 
awakened to the fact that Adolphe really 
believed the tranquillity, nay, it might be, the 
life of his friend was endangered by this appa- 
rently desperately hopeless attachment, than 
she at once set herself very seriously to con- 
sider whether some way might not be found, 
ere the mischief had gone too far to be re- 
paired, by which a denouement somewhat less 
terrible than death might be brought about. 

No sooner had she expressed to Adolphe 
her ardent wish to make some effort, whether 
likely to be ultimately successful or not, by 
which a chance at least might be given of 
such hope for the future as might, in some 
degree cheer the present, than he eagerly ac- 
cepted her proffered services. 
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" I am quite sure," he hopefully exclaimed, 
" that it is not in the nature of gentle, soft- 
hearted woman, to be so sternly stubborn in 
their secrecy, as it is evident my friend Rupert 
intends to be. He thinks that it is his duty 
to bury this miserable, hopeless attachment in 
eternal silence, and if once persuaded that it 
is his duty to die, and * make no sign,' he 
will do it." 

" He shall not do it if I can prevent it," 
exclaimed, Lucy eagerly. 

" Dear wife !" said Adolphe, fondly kissing 
her ; " I would give my little finger to insure 
to poor pale Rupert a life-long companion as 
dear to him as you are to me !" 

" Then let me have a long talk with Ger- 
trude," said Lucy, very much in earnest, as 
was evident from her eyes as well as her 
voice. 

" You shall, dearest !" replied her husband. 
" I have great faith in you, for your heart is 
in this business, my dear wife. You will 
make your approaches gently. Lead her to 
say ten words about Rupert, and I will trust 
to your sagacity for making out their meaning, 
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assisted by the context you will find in her 
eyes." 

No time was lost in putting this scheme in 
action, and it was with right good wiU that 
la petite set about it. 

The minds of the two friends could scarcely 
admit of comparison, they were so widely dif- 
ferent both in strength and in tone ; but the 
qualities of which the heart is considered as 
the home, had much more of sympathy. Lucy 
would have felt herself greatly more embar- 
rassed had she been charged with a mission 
to discover Gertrude's opinion on any of the 
multitude of abstract points on which human 
minds seem " agreed to differ," (as if only for 
the purpose of displaying the endless variety 
of their fanciful workings) than she was now, 
that she had undertaken to dive into the 
depths of a woman's heart, which has been so 
very often described as unfathomable. But 
she felt, or fancied, that the way was both 
short and direct. 

She made her first step towards the point 
she had in view, by saying, " How is our 
friend Rupert to-day, my dear Gertrude ?" 
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" Very well, I believe," replied Gertrade, 
occupjdng herself as she spoke, in looking 
for some object which she had, or had not, 
dropped upon the carpet. " But I have 
scarcely seen him to -day. I think he has 
gone to assist Count Adolphe in ' doing no- 
thing,' as you sometimes saucily describe their 
learned avocations." 

" Adolphe is uneasy about his health," said 
Lucy gravely ; " and I must say I do not 
think he is looking well. Does not his mo- 
ther feel uneasy at seeing him so evidently 
changed in appearance ?" 

*' Changeil in appearance ?" repeated Ger- 
trude, so evidently changed in appearance 
herself, as she repeate J the words, that Lucy 
felt her doubts, if she had any, as completely 
solved, as if the most explicit declaration on 
the point she wished to elucidate, had been 
uttered by the pale and trembling hps of poor 
Gertrude. She had, indeed, been taken eu' 
tirely by surprise. Had it been otherwise, 
she might perhaps in some degree have 
avoided so very decided a demonstration of 
her feelings. For one short moment she 
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struggled to recover herself, but the effort was 
in vain, and she burst into tears. 

The eyes of pretty Lucy were dim, too, as 
she looked into the face of her friend, and 
perceived how painfully her burning blushes 
completed the story which her tears began. 

" Why should you turn your eyes away from 
me, my sweet Gertrude !'* she exclaimed. "Love 
me only half as well as I love you, and you 
will find comfort and not suffering, from per- 
ceiving that I read your heart." 

" Spare me ! spare me ! " sobbed Ger- 
trude. 

"Spare you the comfort of knowing that 
your noble nature is understood by one whose 
greatest boast (next to possessing her hus- 
band's love) is that she believes herself be- 
loved by you ? Fie, Gertrude ! Fie ! I 
know that Nature has not endowed me with 
such talents as she has bestowed on you. 
But you should not shrink from my true love 
on that account." 

" Shrink from it ?" said poor Gertrude, 
with clasped hands and streaming eyes. " Oh, 
Lucy ! Lucy ! could you but read all my 
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heart as correctly as it seems you have had 
read a part of it, you would know, that if my 
wretched, self-condemning spirit, could, or 
can, find comfort from anything, it must be 
from your indulgent affection. That you 
blame me, that you mtb%t blame me, for having 
in my heart of hearts so cruelly rebelled 
against the weU-known and most earnest 
wishes of my dear, devoted father, is, I well 
know, as certain as that the light of heaven 
enables us to see each other ! That you 
should still love me, Lucy, is indeed a balm to 
my heart, but I feel as if I had no right to 
apply it." 

"And why not, my beautiful Baroness?" 
said Lucy, smiling affectionately at her. " Per- 
haps you think that you shall be fixing a 
very heavy responsibility on Adolphe and on 
me, by opening your heart to us; but you 
will be exonerated from this now, dearest, by 
my having taken the initiative, and confessed, 
that, notwithstanding all your admirable dis- 
cretion, we have discovered your secret. And 
how could it have been otherwise, dear Ger- 
trude? The obvious probability of such an 
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attachment, thrown together as yxm have been 
for so many years, could scarcely fall to strike 
friends who know you both so thoroughly 

well, as we do How could it have 

been possible, dearest, that you should not 
love one another ?" 

" God forbid that my poor father should 
ever be so quick-sighted ! I think it would 
kill him !" said Gertrude, with a groan. 

"Fear nothing on that score," returned 
Lucy, laughing. "I am quite sure," she 
added, " that if I were to state the fact to 
him, he would think I was romancing/' 

" Yes. You are quite right !" said Ger- 
trude, hiding her face with both hands. " I 
have so constantly and so carefully deceived 
him, and he has so frankly and so honour- 
ably believed my falsehoods, that it was cer- 
tainly very nearly impossible that the truth 
could reach him. But what a picture is this 
giving of myself ?" she added. " How can you 
fancy that you love me, Lucy ?" 

" There is no fancy in it, my dear friend," 
replied Lucy, gravely. " You have had a 
very difficult destiny to contend with. I can 
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by no means blame your father, however, for 
having established Rupert Odenthal as a mem- 
ber of his family. I cannot blame him for it, 
because he felt grateful for an immense ser- 
vice, and hoped to requite it by giving him a 
happy position in his family. But you must 
excuse me if I say that his doing so, would 
have been utterly inexcusable, had not his in- 
veterate prejudice of rank and birth rendered 
him totally blind to the probable consequences 

which were likely to ensue Likely? 

.... Oh, much more than hkely ; the con- 
sequences, Gertrude, were, inevitable. If you 
do not shut the eyes of your judgment, in 
order to give your terrified conscience champ 
libre to torment you, it is impossible but you 
must perceive the truth of this. Why has 
Adolphe selected Kupert as the chosen friend 
of his life P Is it not from the same cause 
which has led you to select him as the chosen 
friend of yours ? Is it not because their frc - 
quent intercourse enabled them to know each 
well, and is not your attachment the conse- 
quence of the same process ? That process, 
under the circumstances in which your father 
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placed you, was inevitable, I tell you; and 
you might as reasonably blame yourself for 
being wet under a shower-bath, or scorched 
in the midst of a fire, as for loving such a 
being as Rupert, while constantly associating 
with him. It may, according to your no- 
tions, be a misfortune, but you will never per- 
suade me that it is a sin." 

Poor Gertrude's eyes had been full of tears 
when Lucy began her harangue, but it was 
with a very sweet smile that she repaid her 
eloquence. 

" Lucy !" she said, after the silence of a 
minute or two, "I may perhaps have done 
Rupert no more than justice ; but I have done 
less to you." 

" How so, dear friend ?" returned the young 
Countess, taking her hand, and looking at 
her very affectionately ; " I would not hear 
your enemy say so," she added, with a loving 
kiss. " In what have you done me less than 
justice ?" 

" I have never given you credit for one 
half so much eloquence as you have now dis- 
played," replied Gertrude. " But alas ! alas !" 
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she added ; " how dare I trust my judgment 
upon such a theme? There is one point, 
however, upon which I am quite sure you are 
right. You cannot estimate the worth of Ru- 
pert Odenthal more highly than it deserves. 
My preference of him beyond all others whom 
I have known, may, therefore, be reasonably 
defended, and conscientiously excused. But 
I doubt if this can in any degree absolve me 
from the duty I owe to my dear father. I 
think, Lucy, that if I were to marry Rupert 
Odenthal, I should break my father's heart. 
I think it would kill him, Lucy " and as she 
said this, tears again started to the eyes of 
Gertrude. 

Lucy did not immediately answer her. It 
was, indeed, not easy to do it, if she expressed 
her opinion honestly, without doing more 
harm than good to the cause which she 
wished to advocate ; for she really thought it 
by no means improbable that if the experi- 
ment were tried, the result might prove Ger- 
trude to be right; the Countess Adolphe 
really thought it very possible that such an 
event might endanger the life of the Baron. 

N 2 
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In short, she fixed her eyes upon the carpet, 
and looked very grave; and as a further 
proof that her admired eloquence had failed 
her, she got up to take her leave. 

Gertrude rose too, and held out her hand. 
Lucy received it, and for a moment held it 
silently between her own, and then said, " I 
must leave you now, my dearest Gertrude, 
because I feel that my remaining with you 
must do you more harm than good. It is 
your own heart must be your counsellor, and 
it is a difficult case upon which that dear 

aching heart has to plead for it is retained 

on both sides - of the question. But I will 
not leave you without one other word ; more, 
however, in the shape of commentary than of 
counsel. I think you are right in believing that 
the effect of hearing that you were attached 
to Rupert, might be very seriously injurious 
to the health of your father; but neither 
will I conceal from you, that the health of 
Rupert gives us great uneasiness. Dr. Nieper 
has seen him accidentally, at our house, and 
thinks him far from well. Your position, 
Gertrude^ is a very difficult one^ but we shall 
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do each other no good by talking of it. I 
confess I see but one means of escaping from 

it and that will not, most assuredly, be 

aided by discussing the subject with any one. 
The only safety must be found in exactly a 
contrary coiurse. Consult your own heart, as 
well as your own conscience, Gertrude, and 
if both the Uves which seem to hang on your 
decision can be cared for, as they ought to 
be, it must be achieved by the eecret decision 
of your own heart, and your own judgment. 
You need no confidential advisers, Gertrude, 
and it is far better that you should have 
none/' 

Lucy waited for no reply, but kissed the 
pale cheek of her friend, and left her. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Lucy had not set off on her charitable visit 
to Schloss Schwanbergy without giving her 
husband a hint that she intended to find out, 
if possible, the terms upou which his friend, 
and her friend, stood together; and he watched 
for her return with some impatience. But 
she brought him considerably less intelligence 
than he had hoped to receive. 

On one point, however, and that, certainly, 
a very important one, she made a report which 
he was glad to receive, although it went no 
further than to confirm the opinion he had 
already formed on the subject. 
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" Yes, Adolphe V was her prompt reply to 
the first question he asked her " Yes 1 We 
made no mistake about that. Let Rupert 
love Gertrude as devotedly as heart can love, 
I feel perfectly certain that she requites him." 

" Has she told him so ?" demanded 
Adolphe, eagerly. 

"I did not ask her," replied Lucy, with 
rather a quizzing smile. "First," she con- 
tinued, "because I did not think it was a 
discreet question to ask ; and secondly, because 
I did not feel it to be necessary." 

" You mean that you discovered the fact, 
without putting her to the embarrassment 
of confessing it," returned her husband. 
"Then yoa were quite right to spare the 
question," he added ; " but would it not have 
been more honest, if you had given the second 
reason as number one ?" 

"And so put my discretion in the back 
ground ?" she rejoined. " When I have told 
you more. Sir husband, I think it very pro- 
bable that you may accuse me of display- 
ing rather too much, than too little discre- 
tion. All the inteUigence I have to give 
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you is, that I think I left Gertrade more 
easy at heart than I found her. For the 
rest, I do most earnestly, most humbly advise 
the most cautious avoidance, on our parts, of 
everything in the least degree approaching 
interference." 

Adolphe looked at her with such an ex- 
pression of comic surprize, that she laughed. 

" Thank Heaven !" he exclaimed. " It is, 
I assure you, Lucy, an immense comfort to 
see that your power of laughing has survived 
this mysterious visit. The profound gravity 
with which you uttered your humble advice 
rather frightened me. But now that the 
frigid solemnity of your aspect has begun to 
thaw a little, I hope we shall be able to un- 
derstand each other. Alas ! poor Gertrude !" 
he added, after the pause of a moment ; " I 
suppose she has been imploring you not to 
repeat one single word of what she has said 
to you. God bless her, poor girl ! She need 
not be afraid of me. I would help her if I 
could, though I do not know very well how 
to set about it ; but, at any rate, she need not 
fear that I should betray her." 
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"Nor does she, Adolphe!" said Lucy, 
eagerly. "You have completely misunder- 
stood me. The caution I enjoined was not 
dictated by her judgment, but by mine/' 

" And what indiscretion do you fear on my 
part, Lucy? Do you fancy, dearest, that I 
am likely to proclaim aloud to all who may 
be willing to listen, that I suspect the Ba- 
roness Gertrude von Schwanberg of being 
enamoured of her noble father's librarian ?" 

" Nonsense, Adolphe ! You know I have 
no such fancy," replied his wife, endeavour- 
ing to look more light-hearted than she felt. 
" All I meant was, that I think the misery of 
Gertrude would become incalculably greater 
than it is, if we either of us were to utter a 
word which, by being repeated to her father, 
might awaken his suspicion. Your affection 
for Rupert might (perhaps) lead you to speak 
of him to the Baron as a man who would not 
disgrace any aUiance. And that might prove 
quite enough to awaken a suspicion." 

" Fear nothing of the kind, Lucy," replied 
her husband. " I know the Baron much too 
well to commit any such imprudence ; so be 
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easy on that head, you dear, cautious, little 
soul! And tell poor Gertrude to be easy 
about it, also. It would be barbarous to let 
any unnecessary doubts and fears be added 
to her embarrassments. God knows there 
are few objects to which I would so readily 
devote myself as the bringing these two 
dear creatures together, as man and wife. 
Do make her understand this, Lucy, will 
you?" 

Lucy remained silent for a moment, and 
then she very demurely replied, "No, Adolphe. 
You must excuse me if I decline sajdng any- 
thiDg whatever on the subject to Gertrude. 
Nothing that I could say would add to the 
firm conviction which she has already of our 
true affection for her; and I am quite de- 
termined not to allude to the subject of her 
attachment in any way." 

Adolphe looked at her stedfastly, and then 
performed one of those elongated, and very 
impertinent whistles, which indicate both dis- 
approval and contempt. 

" Then I presume, dearly beloved wife," he 
said, as soon as he thought proper to bring 
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his very long whistle to a conclusion ; " then 
I must presume that your confidential tete-a- 
Ute together was so managed as to lead, if 
not to an absolute quarrel, at least, to a pretty 
decided estrangement." 

" Then you will presume to make a great 
blunder, my dearly-beloved husband," replied 
Lucy ; " and if you were to out-whistle all 
the railroads in Europe, and America to boot, 
you would not persuade me to doubt for a 
moment the propriety of the resolution I have 
taken. So far from there being any estrange- 
ment between us, I dp assure you, Adolphe, 
that we never parted more affectionately, nor 
with a more earnest wish to meet again, than 
we did to-day. Nevertheless, I am quite re- 
solved that for the future I will most scru- 
pulously avoid any allusion whatever to the 
attachment which you and I have agreed in 
thinking existed between her and your friend, 
Rupert Odenthal." 

" And pray, Mrs. Mystery, have you any 
objection to teUing me whether it is your pre- 
sent opinion that we have been mistaken on 
this point ?" said Adolphe. 
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" No, husband. I cannot say that any- 
thing which has passed between Gertrude and 
myself this morning has led to that conclu- 
sion," she replied. " But the subject is one," 
she added, '' that ought not to be discussed 
between us. I have too much respect for her, 
and I might say too much reverence for her 
rectitude, and her judgment, to wish to in- 
fluence her. She must judge entirely for her- 
self, Adolphe ; and I have a very firm per- 
suasion that she will finally decide upon doing 
what is wisest and best both for herself and 
Rupert. I should be vastly delighted to con- 
gratulate them on their marriage .... but 
till the proper time for this arrives, she shall 
never hear the subject alluded to by me." 

" Well, my dear, I daresay you are right, 
though I do not quite comprehend your 
tactics," replied Adolphe, with his usual good- 
humoured gaiety of tone. " But at any rate," he 
added more gravely, " nothing can have passed 
between you and Gertrude, which should 
prevent poor dear Rupert from having the 
comfort and consolation of opening his heart 
freely to me on the subject. That we are right 
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in our conjectures respecting the important 
fact of Gertrude's attachment to him, you do 
not, with all your caution and mystery, deny. 
This, of itself, is quite sufficient to justify my 
talking with him freely on the subject." 

Lucy was in general a ready, as well as a 
rapid speaker, and by no means in the habit 
of leaving any one who addressed her, to wait 
long for a reply. But now she sat silent, with 
her eyes riveted upon her husband, and a 
considerable augmentation of colour on her 
fair cheeks. 

Adolphe fixed his eyes upon her in return, 
for a minute or two, with a puzzled look ; but, 
as she said nothing, he rose from his chair 
with a gay bound, exclaiming, " Well ! At 
least I shall have the satisfaction now, of talk- 
ing to Rupert on the subject without any fear 
of deluding him into false hopes. I dare say 
he will call before the day is over. Au revoir ! 
chere amie.'' 

And having said these words, he quietly 
turned himself towards the door. 

He did not reach it, however, before the 
hand of Lucy had seized upon his arm. ** My 
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dear, dear, Adolphe !" she exclaimed, looking 
very coaxingly in his face. " If you were not 
the best-tempered man in the world, as well 
as the most exemplary of husbands, I could 
not dare to make the petition I am about to 
do ... . For I really feel that my interfering 
between you and your dearest friend, must 
appear to be an act of most detestable pre- 
sumption. And yet, Adolphe, that is exactly 
what I am going to do. I am going to beg 
and intreat you, to say nothing whatever to 
Rupert on the subject of his attachment to 
Gertrude." 

" You are coming out in a perfectly new 
character, Lucy," replied her husband, look- 
ing considerably more grave than was usual 
with him. 

" Because I venture to give you advice, 
Adolphe ?" she replied, dropping the arm she 
had seized upon, and looking still more solemn 
than he did himself. 

" No !" he returned quickly, and throwing 
his arm round her. " I do not mean tkat^ 
Lucy, I should like to have your advice now. 
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and always. But what puzzles me is your 
air of mystery. It is so unlike you." 

" And in what does this mystery consist ?" 
she replied. " I will tell you, Adolphe. It 
consists solely in my having nothing to tell 
you ! Confess the truth !" she added, laugh- 
ing ; " you fancied that after a tete-cL-tete with 
Gertrude, I must come home full of matter, 
and be able to tell you exactly on what terms 
these lovers stood together. Lovera I do 
certainly believe they are, but beyond that I 
know nothmg ; nor wiU I ever hint a wish to 
Gertrude, that she should confide to me any 
thing that she may wish to conceal. So upon 
this point, dearest, you will always find me 
quite as mysterious as I am at present. For 
my own part, I am thankful that it is so! 
There is no way of keeping a secret so effec- 
tual, as carefully avoiding the knowledge of 
it." 

" That is a truth, my dear, that I shall not 
venture to deny," he replied, in his usual 
cheerful tone. " But the thing that puzzles 
me, Lucy, is not that you should be silent, 
(though there is certainly something out of 
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the common way in it), but that you should 
insist upon my being so likewise. I reidly 
think that the kindest thing I could do for my 
friend Rupert, would be the leading him to 
open his heart to me/* 

Lucy shook her head. " It might, perhaps, 
seem to be the kindest," she replied, " but I 
am quite persuaded that it would not be the 
wisest. But as you have certainly the right 
to think yourself a better judge of this ques- 
tion than I can be> I will only ask you to in- 
dulge me in this whim, this notion of mine, 
for a very short time." 

" And for how many days is this short time 
to last, Lucy ?" he replied. " How long 
must I see this man, whom I love as if he 
were my brother, how long must I see him 
looking as miserable as he does now, and 
growing thinner and more hectic-looking 
every day, without giving him the consolation 
of knowing that I see no presumption in his 
love, and that I fully believe it is re- 
turned ? For what length of time, Lucy, do 
you mean to insist upon my withholding this 
consolation from him P" 
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'^ Insist \" repeated Lacy, again shaking 
her head. '* That is not a pretty word, 
Adoiphe ! However, you are, upon the whole, 
very condescending, if not perfectly gracious, 
and I will be moderate and reasonable in my 
demands. Moreover, the delay I will ask 
f^om you dbaU be only oonditionai. All I 
ask is, that, just for the pres^it, Rupert should 
be received here witii the same cheer&di wel- 
come as heretofoBe ; that no aUusion should be 
made to his altered spirits, or his altered 
looks. Let this mode of treatment go on 
for a week or two, Adoiphe ! That is not 
very long, you know I If you will agree 
to this, on your part, I will agree on mine to 
withdraw all restriction on your confidential 
intercourse, provided that you do not perceive 
him to be improving in health and spirits. 
And in that case, perhaps, it may not be very 
long before he opens his heart to you." 

" And in that case, Lucy, I shall be per- 
fectly well contented, whether he opens his 
heart to me concerning this suspected love 
affair, or not. In the mean time, dear 
little wife, I readily subscribe to your condi- 

VOL. III. o 
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tions. Moreover, I will be honest eliough to 
confess, that I think there is some wisdom 
in your counsel. If our surmises respecting 
their attachment be correct, we must confess, 
despite all our earnest wishes for its success, 
that it is a very thorny and dilEcult affair, 
and that, in good truth, our wishes and good- 
will cannot do much towards helping them." 

Lucy put her loving arms round his neck, 
very unceremoniously pulled down his lofty 
head, and impressed a kiss upon his forehead. 

" If Gertrude does marry Rupert," she said 
in a whisper, as if she were afraid the winds 
might hear it, " if she does, she will not have 
one quarter so charming a husband as I have." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Either from accident, or design, on the part 
of Gertrude, or on that of Lucy, or both, no loqg 
tete-a-tete meetings took place between them 
for some time ; but, nevertheless, their inter- 
course was as frequent and as affectionate as 
ever. 

They often dined together, sometimes at 
the home of the one, and sometimes at that of 
the other ; but it so happened, that Madame 
Odenthal was always of the party. 

As to the two young men, their intimacy 
was in no degree less than heretofore; but, 
nevertheless, there seemed to be something 
fitful and capricious in the manner of it. 

o 2 
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It would, in truth, have been difficult for 
either of them, when within reach of the other, 
not to profit by the vicinity ; for not only were 
they attached by the memory and the habits 
of many years of youthful friendship, but they 
had neither of them, as yet, ever met with any 
other man equally well qualified to satisfy both 
heart and intellect, as companion and friend. 

Neither hard reading nor deep thinking is 
greatly in fashion among noble Austrians ; and 
such a young man as Adolphe Steinfeld^ 
would probably have felt himself more at a loss 
to find a companion to suit him in the bril- 
liant and crowded salons of Vienna, than in 
the reinote seclusion of his father's castle, for 
he found Rupert Odenthal within reach of 
him there 

Improvements of all sorts are going on so 
rapidly in this busy little globe of ours, that 
we may reasonably hope to see these elegant 
salons, at no very distant date, becoming a 
little more intellectual, without becoming less 
graceful. A sprinkling of Lansdownes, Car- 
lisles, and Lord Johns, would speedily cure 
the species of inanity which, if report says 
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true, still lingers ia the perfumed drawing- 
rooms of this imperial metropolis ; bat, as yet, 
a man, like Adolphe Steinfeld, who has passed 
his happiest hours in reading, thinking, and 
discussing with a kindred spiiit, themes capable 
of transporting him, not only beyond the 
silken walls of a drawing-room, but a little, 
too, beyond the boundaries of this fair globe, 
called earth, is apt to prefer the forest to the 
Prater. And such, in fact, was very decidedly 
the case with Count Adolphe von Steinfeld. 

Perhaps it was because he had of late found 
his friend Rupert less prone than formerly to 
kindle with him into animation, at coming in 
coTitact with new trains of thought, that 
Adolphe just at this time conceived the project 
of writing a book ; and it was thus he an- 
nounced the project to his friend. 

" Rupert !" said he, as that languid indivi- 
dual '' dragged his long length" into the snug 
little paiiour which Adolphe especially called 
his own—*' Rupert 1 my dear fellow ! I am 
very especially glad to see you at this moment, 
for I have just decided a question which has 
for some time been working in my brain . . . 
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* To write, or not to write, that is the ques- 
tion.' And I have, within the last ten mi- 
nutes, made up my mind in the aflSrmative. 
Rupert ! I am going to write a book/' 

*• I am very glad to hear it," replied Ru- 
pert, with a languid smile. '*And what is 
the subject?" 

" The title is to be ' East and West ; or. 
Meditations on the Dfitys that are Gone, and 
the Days that are to Come/ *' 

" A very pregnant theme," replied Ru- 
pert, gravely. " How do you mean to treat 
it?" 

" The answer must be rather long, and very 
pedantic," rejoined Adolphe. "It must be 
treated traditionally, historically, critically, 
and prophetically." 

Rupert looked at him earnestly, and some- 
thing like a gleam of awakened interest seemed 
to flash across his countenance for a moment. 
" Comprehensive, beyond all question," he re- 
turned, with a smile, somewhat less languid. 
" What subject is there, relative either to 
Earth or Heaven, which may not fairly find 
under such a title ?" 
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" True, Rupert ! Perfectly true ! And why 
should we not write it together ? I should 
never have conceived such an idea, had not 
the Schwanberg library been within reach. 
The good old fiaron will trust me with his 
volumes more freely than I should trust him 
with the inferences I may chance to draw 
from them. The prophetic pages, Rupert, 
might make him wince a little.'' 

" No !" replied the librarian, the transient 
gleam fading from his countenance, and a look 
of the deepest dejection taking its place. " If 
he believed in your prophecies at all, Adolphe, 
he would place their fulfilment at too distant 
a date for the chance of it to give him any 



annoyance. 

The look and the words together made a 
nearer approach to the forbidden theme than 
an3rthing which had passed between them be- 
fore ; and Adolphe thought that it would not 
be very difficult, by pushing this allusion to 
the Baron's feelings a little farther, to make 
poor Rupert lay before him the most sacred 
secret of his heart. 

But Lucy had so earnestly begged him not to 
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do this, and, in fact, he had so explicitly pro- 
mised her not to do it, that he very honourably 
resisted the temptatioD, and suffered the cod- 
versation to settle itself on the books which he 
should first wish to borrow. 

Couat Adolphe was qaite in earnest when 
he announced this intention of writing a book ; 
and being 'm earnest, he was by no means 
likely to set about the undertaking negli- 
gently. 

It might be very truly said, in the most 
important sense of the phrase, that Rupert had 
taught Adolphe to read ; and the result of this 
teaching was every year becommg more and 
more apparent, more and more decided. 

Count Adolphe was by nature a man of 
clear, vigorous, and healthy intellect ; but had 
he passed the last ten winters of his young 
life in the salons and boudoirs of Vienna, he 
would not now have beea contemplating a 
work stretching from East to West, and em- 
1 — :_|g g^jjji ^qJj meditations on the days 
re gone, on those days which are yet to 

it was, however, he was by no means 
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unfitted for the task. It may occasionally 
happen, that meditations fairly deserving the 
epithet of deep-thinkings may arise sponta- 
neously in a healthful and active brain, even 
when anaided ; but such meditations are mar- 
vellously nourished and strengthened by the 
constant oompanionship of thoughtful books 
and thinking men; and Adolphe was in a 
great degree what the Schwanberg Ubrary 
and his friend Rupert had made him. 

And Rupert still proved himself the same 
ready helper now, and the same earnest and 
helpful friend ; but he was no longer the same 
sympathizing fellow-student; and though all 
the inaterid for this great work Was collected 
and arranged under his direction, and by his 
assistanct^ poor Adolphe very soon became 
aware, that though his learning, and even his 
reasoning powers, were present, yet that the 
spirit was absent. 

This discovery put a very speedy stop to the 
literary labours of the young Count. The 
original idea of such an undertaking proba* 
bly owed its birth to the notion that Rupert 
might be led to take such an interest in it as 
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to conquer the languor which seemed to 
have taken possession of his mind, as well as 
of his body. But it took a very short time to 
convince the ambitious young author that if he 
laboured at alt, he must labour alone ; and, 
worse still, that if he submitted a deeply me- 
ditated page of the most original thinking to 
his friend, he would have forgotten the begin- 
ning, before he reached the conclusion of it. 

Adolphe's literary enthusiasm was by no 
means ardent enough to resist such a check 
as this ; and the euterprize was quietly aban- 
doned without a word being spoken to ex- 
plain, or even to announce this change of pur- 
pose. But the employment whioh had been 
furnished by preparing notes and references 
for this mighty undertaking, had sufficed, while 
it lasted, to keep Count Adolphe's mind so 
constantly occupied, as to render it a very easy 
matter for him to keep his promise to Lucy ; 
for not only had it prevented his dwelling 
upon the much-changed aspect of his friend> 
) far occupied Rupert himself, as very 
f to suggest the idea that his coudi- 
i improving, and that whatever might 
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be his malady, whether of mind or body, he 
was better. 

But scarcely had the ambitious young 
author resigned himself to his disappointment, 
and recommenced his former habits of read- 
ing, instead of writing, than it really seemed 
as if this change had wrought a sudden and 
most complete cure in the health of his friend. 
If he had been better before, he was well now ; 
and so sudden and so striking was the im- 
provement, that he positively began to think 
that he must himself have been in some de- 
gree the cause of the heavy oppression of spi- 
rits under which his sensitive friend had been 
suffering. 

" Lucy ! I do believe I have found out the 
real source of Rupert's malady, and what is 
infinitely more important. I think he is cured!" 

" I am very glad of it," rephed Lucy, with 
a heightened colour, and a happy smile. 

" Nay, my dear, I don't see why you need 
blush about it," returned Adolphe ; " though 
perhaps, when I have told you all, you may 
be of opinion that / have cause to blush, 
though you have none. I have made no 
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secret to you of the book-writing vision which 
has passed over me, but you do not not know 
the whole history of it. To the best of my 
recollection, this nervous malady (for such it 
certainly was) began to shew itself immedi- 
ately after my father left home, and it was 
very soon after this, if you remember, that 
Rupert first began to droop, and shew evident 
symptoms ; first, of declining spirits, and then 
of declining health. You may remember this, 
but you cannot remember, because I took 
care that you should know nothing about it, 
that just at the very same time I was brood- 
ing by day, and dreaming by night, of my 
ridiculous project of writing a book. Did I 
ever talk to you about it in my sleep, Lucy ?" 

"Certainly not," she repHed; "or if you 
did, my dear," she added, ''it must have 
been in a very gentle voice, for it never waked 
me." 

" I am thankful to hear it," resumed 
Adolphe, very solemnly ; " for had it been 
otherwise, I might have brought a nervous 
fever upon you, as well as upon poor Ru- 
oert." 
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"But how k it possible, Adolphe, that 
your notion of writing a book could have 
given Rupert a nervous fever ?" she replied. 
''It might have produced that effect upon 
yourself ; but I leally dodbt if his sympathy 
could have gone to such an extent as to cause 
him a nervous fever/' 

* " That is only because you don't know to 
what an excess I tormented him, poor fleUow V 
readied her husband. " The proof that I am 
right, Lucy, may be found in the fact, that 
when I ceased to expatiate on my grand 
theories, and set him to work on the matter- 
of-fact process of looking out books for me, 
and marking any particular passages which 
he thought might be useful, he almost imme- 
diately began to look better." 

" Really !" said Lucy, gravely. " That is 
very remarkable." 

"Decidedly, it is very remarkable," re- 
joined her husband ; " and so remarkable, 
that it seems strange you should not have 
observed it. Did you not observe that the 
last time we dined at Schwanberg he was 
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vastly more cheerful and conversable than we 
have lately seen him ?" 

" Yes, I did perceive it," returned Lucy ; 
" and if I did not say anything about it, the 
reason, probably, was, that I thought his im- 
proved looks, and greater cheerfulness, might 
be only accidental. It might have been pro- 
duced, you know, merely by the circumstance 
of our dining there." 

" It was 'more likely to have l^een produced 
by the circumstance of my having ceased to 
plague him about my confounded book," said 
Adolphe. " But, my dear child, the improve- 
ment you remarked then, is not worth men- 
tioning in comparison to what you may see 
now. And I can explain the reason of that, 
too; though the doing so, gives a painful 
pinch to my vanity. But the real truth is, 
Lucy, that I announced to him in good set 
terms, a few days ago, that I had abandoned 
my writing scheme altogether; and I give 
you my word of honour, that I have never seen 
a melancholy expression upon his features 
since." 

" WeD, Adolphe !" replied his wife, with 
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every appearance of being perfectly satisfied, 
" I am sure you will easily forgive and forget 
the pinch to your vanity, and only remember 
the comfort of seeing poor, dear Rupert look 
like himself again." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The return of the widower Count von 
Steinfeld to his paternal mansion was still 
delayed ; and as a beautiful autumn was be- 
ginning to fade into something very like 
gloomy winter, both Count Adolphe and his 
young wife began to think that the wide old 
house, with its multitude of useless rooms and 
long galleries, would be but a melancholy 
winter residence ; and the more so, as Lucy 
was not in very strong health, and quite un- 
able to enjoy the riding and walking, which 
constitute so large a proportion of country 
amusements. The old Count was at Vienna, 
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and as he had more than once expressed a 
very earnest wish that they should join him 
there, Adolphe began to think that it would 
be both dutiful .and agreeable to comply with 
his request. 

Upon the arrival of a letter in which this 
proposal was very strongly urged, and backed 
with the assurance, that he had just seen ex- 
cellent apartments, amply sufficient to accom- 
modate them, at no great distance from his 
own ; the last shadow of reluctance at the 
idea of leaving the home he loved, seemed to 
vanish from the mind of Adolphe, and he 
said, " Lucy, I should like to go, and I 
should hke to show you Vienna. Do you 
think you are well enough to undertake such 
a journey?" 

"Adolphe!" she replied, "if you really 
wish to go, how comes it that you have never 
told me so before ? I quite agree with you 
in thinking that this grand old mansion will 
be much less agreeable in the winter than the 
summer. And as to the journey, I think it 
will do me a great deal of good. All the 
country is new to me, and I don't want to 

VOL. III. p 
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travel through it full gallop. Why did you 
not tell me before, Adolphe, that you wished 
to go ?" 

'* Because I knew that in that case you 
would have said yea, however much you 
might have preferred saying nay. It is only 
since the arrival of this last letter, that I 
began to think that you would really like 
it too." 

"You are an accurate observer, my dear 
Adolphe. It is only since the arrival of this 
last letter, that I have really wished to go. 
You will not, I presume, be much surprized 
when I tell you that I have a very great 
affection for the Baroness Gertrude ; and my 
affection for her will prove a great deal more 
constant than yours did ; for I am quite sure 
that I shall never be cured of it, not even if 
the old Baron, as in your case, were to quote 
the 'Almanack de Gotha' to me, in proof 
that I had no right to- love her at all. In 
short, Adolphe, she is my only real sister, and 
if she were my twin, I do not think I could 
love her better. But you look as if you did 
not comprehend why this sisterly affection 
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should influence my wishes respecting the 
going to Vienna, or remaining here." 

"Then my looks are very honest looks, 
Lucy," he replied, " and they speak the 
exact truth. I do not see what this very 
natural and praiseworthy affection has to 
do with our complying with my father's 
request." 

Lucy looked at him earnestly for a moment, 
to ascertain whether this total ignorance of 
her wishes were real, or feigned ; but she 
speedily became convinced that there was no 
feigning in the matter, and that if she wished 
to be understood, she must explain herself 
distinctly. 

"The truth is, Adolphe," she said at 
length, " that there is nothing in the world 
1 should like so much as taking her with us." 

" Take the Baroness Gertrude to Vienna, 
and leave the Baron without her ?" exclaimed 
Adolphe, in unfeigned astonishment. " My 
dearest Lucy! I should be delighted to let 
you have your wish gratified, if 1 believed it 
possible ; but I feel about equally certain, that 
neither the father nor daughter would consent 

p 2 
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to the separation. I should have thought 
that you must have known as weil as I do, 
that the Baron was never separated from her 
for twenty-four hours together," 

" Yes. I know," replied Lucy, colouring, 
" I know perfectly well that they are devoted 
to each other. But, perhaps, you will not 
think me so unreasonable, when I tell you 
that Gertrude is in great want of the services 
of a really skilful dentist ; and Vienna, you 
know, is famous in this respect. Madame 
Odenthal says, that her only chance of saving 
one of her beautiful front teeth, which has a 
very threatening spot upon it, is by going 
to Vienna, and having it properly attended 
to." 

" Well, dear wife ! I leave the whole aflFair 
entirely to you," returned Adolphe ; " I am 
sure I need not tell either, you or Grertrude, 
that I should be delighted to have such an 
addition to our party. But when did you 
first form the wish of taking her with you, 
Lucy ? Has this defect in her splendid teeth 
only been discovered now ?" 

"You mean to allude to my indifference 
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about going to Vienna at all?" returned 
Lucy. " But I can easily explain that, 
Adolphe. From your father's first letter on 
the subject of our joining him, I thought he 
was inviting us to take up our abode in the 
same house with him, and I could not think 
of taking the liberty of proposing an addi- 
tional guest. But this last letter says, you 
know, that he has seen apartments that will 
suit US; and as this, of course, indicates a 
distinct residence, I can have the great de- 
light of my friend's society, without producing 
any inconvenience to him." 

" That is quite true, Lucy. And as houses 
are often said to be elastic in accordance to 
the wishes and will of the mistress, I have 
no doubt that you will find means to accom- 
modate our fair friend, although my father's 
letter only states that these apartments will 
suffice for us." 

" Where there is a will, there is a way," 
replied Lucy, gaily. " I have no doubt that 
we shall make ourselves exceedingly comfort- 
able." 

" And pray, my dear, do you mean to un- 
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dertake the task of proposing this startling 
scheme to the Baron ?" he added. 

" Yes, Adolphe !" she very boldly answered. 
''I do not mean to insinuate that he is as 
much in love with me as he was with my 
sister Arabella," she continued ; " but never- 
theless, I think I have influence enough to ob- 
tain his consent to it." 

" I should not be at all surprised if he were 
to propose to go too," rejoined her husband, 
with a very comic expression of dismay on his 
countenance. 

" Set your heart at ease on that point," re- 
plied Lucy, laughing heartily ; " if he were to 
hint at such a proposal, I would tell him can- 
didly that you were of too jealous a disposition 
to make such a scheme desirable." 

"And Rupert? what will reconcile poor 
Rupert to such a barbarous proposal?" said 
Adolphe, very gravely. " You are one of the 
kindest-hearted little angels in the world," he 
added; "but surely you are very thought- 
less ! " 

" Remember our resolution, Adolphe," re- 
turned his wife. " Remember that we agreed 
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not to interfere in any way between them in 
reference to their supposed attachment. If 
the invitation I wish to give Gertrude is, for 
any reason, such as it would be painful to 
her to accept, be very sure that she has sa- 
voir fairs enough to decline it, without be- 
traying to me any secrets which she may wish 
to conceal." 

" Set off, then, and make the proposal,'' 
said Adolphe, seizing the bell-rope. " I am 
going to order the carriage for you at once, 
Lucy. You are such an impetuous, self-willed 
little creature, that it is lost labour to talk 
common sense to you. But I confess IshaU 
feel considerable curiosity to learn the success 
of your enterprise. Shall we have a bet, 
Lucy ? I will bet you five to one that the 
Baroness declines your invitation. Will you 
take it ?" 

" Yes !" she replied, promptly, but imme- 
diately added, with a considerable augmenta- 
tion of colour, " no, I will not make any bet 
upon the subject. If Gertrude refuses to go 
with us, the disappointment wiU be quite mor- 
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tification enoagh for me, without my losing 
a bet." 

No farther time was lost iu discussion. 
■ Horses, carriage, bounet, and cloak were all 
promptly supplied, and the yomig Countess 
set off CD her expedition. 

The reader is already too well aware of the 
sincere affection which subsisted between the 
Baroness Gertrude and the Countess Adolphe, 
for it to be at all necessary that I should 
describe at any great length the scene which 
passed between them upon this occasion. It 
was very soon evident to the kind-hearted 
Lucy that her friend was very well disposed 
to accept her invitation ; but they neither of 
them forgot that whatever readiness there 
might be on the part of Gertrude, she was 
not sufficiently a free agent to give a definitive 
answer before she had consulted her father. 

" Gro to him, then, immediately !" said the 
let me know his reply be- 

her head. She had been 
ed to the slow and pon- 
of her father's mind, to . 
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wish that her friend should remain waiting for 
the result. 

" But Adolphe will be so much disappointed 
if I return to him before the question is set- 
tled !" exclaimed Lucy. " Let me wait/' she 
added, coaxingly. " Here are books enough, 
without going beyond your sofa, Gertrude, to 
amuse me much longer than it is possible 
your father can detain you, while he is weigh- 
ing the comparative advantages of saying yes 
or no." 

But the Baroness Gertrude probably knew 
considerably better than her friend, the length 
of time which it was not only possible, but 
probable, her father might take before deli- 
vering his answer, or, at any rate, before there 
was the least chance of his having said all that 
he might wish to say on the subject. After 
fondly and very gratefully embracing her, 
therefore, she saw her drive from the door, 
before she turned her anxious and not un- 
embarrassed steps to the apartment where her 
father was sitting. 

Father Alaric and the backgammon-board 
were both ready for use before him, but both 
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were immediately dismissed as soon as Ger- 
trude made her appearance, the Baron con- 
descendingly bending his head to his anointed 
friend, as he hinted to him that if he wished 
for an interval of holy meditation in the chapel 
of the castle, he could not find a better oppor- 
tunity for it ; adding, " I will let you know, 
my good father, by the entrance of one of my 
people into the chapel, as soon as I find my- 
self again at leisure to receive you." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



" I AM going to ask a very great favour of 
you, my dear father," said Gertrude, bending 
over him, " but I feel quite sure you would 
grant it, if you could understand how much I 
wish for it." 

" Then I am sure I shall not refuse it, my 
dear," said the old gentleman, kissing her. 
" Sit down in your own place here, close to 
me, and tell me what it is." 

" You are always so kind to me, my dearest 
father," resumed Gertrude, "that I do not 
much fear you will refuse me, but yet I think 
that it is possible you may feel surprised at 
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my request, for it is one quite unlike any which 
I ever made you before. I want you, dear 
father, to consent to my going for a few weeks, 
or it may be for a month or two, to Vienna, 
with the Count and Countess Adolphe. She 
is very anxious that I should go with her, and 
I must confess that I do feel a very great wish 
to go." 

'*And it is very natural that you should 
wish to see such a metropolis as Vienna, my 
dear child," replied the Baron, who, to say 
the truth, was so constantly in the habit 
of admiring and approving every word his 
daughter uttered, that he would have experi- 
enced great difficulty in finding any fitting 
phrase which could have expressed a different 
feeling. 

" I told our friend, Lucy, that I knew you 
were too kind to refuse me," returned Ger- 
trude, affectionately kissing his forehead. 

" To be sure," said the old man, pondering, 
" it will seem rather strange to me at first, 
Gertrude. But as you will be staying with 
the Count and Countess von Steinfeld, you 
will not require such a suite as was necessary 
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when we made our excursion to Paris. You 
will not think it necessary to be attended by 
my secretary?" 

Poor Gertrude coloured violently ; but it 
mattered not, for the eyes of the meditative Ba- 
ron were fixed upon the carpet while deciding 
in his own mind the equally important ques- 
tion as to the possibility of her also dispensing 
with the services of Madame Odenthal. But 
all his anxiety upon this really very important 
question was speedily removed by Grertrude's 
laughing gaily, as she replied, " No, no ! dear 
papa ! I must have no suite of my own, you 
know, if you trust me to the protection of our 
dear Countess." 

"Then you do not wish to take Madame 
Odenthal with you, my dear?" said the 
Baron, with very unwonted eagerness of 
manner. 

" It would be quite impossible to think of 
it," replied his daughter, very gravely, and in 
a tone which plainly indicated that such a 
proposal would be a breach of etiquette. 
"If we decide, my dear father, that the 
Countess von Steinfeld is a proper chaperone 
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for me, my taking any one else in the same 
capacity would not only be unnecessary, but 
uncivil." 

" I dare say you are right, my dear. Ladies 
understand things of this nature very much 
better than gentlemen. Then you do not 
propose, my .dear," he continued, "to take 
any of my people with you, excepting your 
own maid ?" 

" Nay, papa, I do not even propose to take 
her. I shall be waited upon entirely by that 
excellent person whom the Countess calls 
* Nurse Norris.' I have taken a great affec- 
tion for her. And besides, I do not think 
that there will be.any room for Teresa." 

"As to all that sort of thing, my dear 
child," returned the Baron, "I shall by no 
means interfere, for I consider you to be a 
much better judge of such questions than it is 
possible for me to be. But there is another 
point, my beloved child, upon which I feel 
that it is my especial duty to speak. Though 
I am quite aware," he continued, with great 
dignity, " though I am perfectly aware that 
persons of my rank are, generally speaking, 
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much longer lived than the great majority of 
ordinary individuals, yet I am, nevertheless, 
not insensible to the fact, that I myself, in 
common, however, with emperors and kings, 
am growing old. 

" Old is, indeed, a word," he resumed, 
after allowing himself a short pause for re- 
flection ; "o/rf is a word which ought properly 
to be only applied to persons of inferior sta- 
tion ; at least, it does not recur to my memory, 
that I have ever heard such a phrase as * great 
old man,' whereas *poor old man' is per- 
petually repeated. But, nevertheless, though 
I am, I trust, in no way ungrateful to Provi- 
dence for the many special blessings graciously 
bestowed on myself, and to the class where- 
unto I belong, it would partake of the nature 
of falsehood, were I to deny that I am con- 
scious of increasing age. It is this conscious- 
ness, my beloved Gertrude, which causes me 
so cordially to approve the plan you now pro- 
pose. I am perfectly aware that your position 
in life is such as to render the great retire- 
ment of my ancestral castle objectionable, if 
not varied by occasional absence but I am 
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fully aware also, my dear child, that I owe it 
to myself, and to my exalted station in life, 
not to expose my health to any unnecessary 
risk ; and for that reason I am extremely well 
pleased that you should take advantage of the 
opportunity now offered you, of seeing Vienna, 
and all the splendour of the court and capital, 
without my risking my health to obtain it 
for you," 

Long as this speech was, Gertrude listened 
to every syllable of it with pleasure, and a 
pleasure, too, that was quite unexpected. 
She knew her father's unbounded indulgence 
too well, to expect any very vehement opposi- 
tion to her wishes ; but his declaring himself 
so cordially pleased by the scheme, was cer- 
tainly beyond her hopes. 

Having again embraced, and thanked him 
cordially for his ready acquiescence in her 
plan, she was about to leave him ; but he 
stopped her, by saying, " You must not go 
yet, my dearest Gertrude ; I have more to say 
tn vnii, and that, too, on a subject most im- 
;. You will, doubtless, easily guess my 
lild, that I allude to the probability of 
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your being addressed, it may be by many 
persons, with proposals of naarriage. We 
must doubtless, both of us, be aware that this 
subject has been made painful to us by the 
disgraceful conduct of an individual whose 
name has never, 1 believe, passed our lips 
since we turned away from the city which he 
disgraced by his residence ; and I only allude 
to him now, in order to account for the wish 
which I am about to express to you, and that 
is, that you would make me a solemn promise 
not to receive, or listen to proposals of mar- 
riage from any one, however high his rank, or 
however large his revenue, without first refer- 
ring him to me. Will you consent to give 
me this promise, my dearest Gertrude ? " 

It was not till after a momentary silence, 
that this appeal was answered. The eyes of 
Gertrude, which had before been affectionately 
fixed on the face of the Baron, now sought the 
ground, and her colour was again very per- 
ceptibly heightened. 

" Do you fear to give me this promise, my 
dear child ? " said the old gentleman, looking 
at her with great surprise. 
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"No, father! no!" she said, as if sud-. 
denly recovering from a fit of absent musing. 
" I have no such fear ! and I do promise you, 
and very solemnly too, that I will not listen to 
any proposal of marriage from any one, how- 
ever high in rank, or however rich in for- 
tune." 

" But do not mistake me, my dear child," 
returned the fond father, drawing her tenderly 
towards him ; " you must not suppose, Ger- 
trude, that I am so unreasonable as to wish 
that you should always remain single; but 
whenever the important event of your mar- 
riage does take place, it must not only be 
with my consent, but with a very perfect 
assurance on my part that the individual is 
worthy, in all respects, of ,the honour and 
happiness to which he aspires." 

" I have given the promise, dear father, and 
I consider it as a very solemn one, that I will 
listen to no proposal of marriage." 

"Unless backed by my consent, my dear 
Gertrude, that is the condition upon which I 
ask for your promise ; and depend upon it, 
my consent will be only given up9n a full 
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knowledge that the birth, fortune, and charac- 
ter of the individual are such as to justify his 
addressing my daughter." 

A silent kiss was the only answer given to 
this important assurance ; and then she said, 
" I must leave you now, my dear, kind father, 
because I have promised my friend Lucy not 
to keep her in suspense, but to dispatch a 
messenger to her as soon as I had received 
your answer/' 

" Quite right, my dear, quite right ; I do 
not wonder that she should be anxious for my 
decision. It will be no trifling addition to 
the consequence of the young Countess von 
Steinfeld, that she should be accompanied to 
court by the daughter and heiress of Baron 
von Schwanberg. But I wish that your note 
should convey to her the assurance, that I 
know no other chaperone to whom I would so 
willingly trust you." 

This message was worth another kiss, and 
it was paid; but Gertrude had still to be 
detained a few minutes, while the Baron in- 
quired whether Madame Odenthal had been 

Q 2 
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made acquainted with this intended excur- 
sion? 

" Oh, no, papa ! " replied Gertrude, with 
great sincerity ; " I had no wish to name it to 
her, till I had your permission to consider 
myself as one of the party." 

" You were quite right, my dear, as, in fact, 
you always are, Gertrude; a pre-eminence, 
imder the blessing of heaven, we owe to 
your so decidedly inheriting these qualities 
of my character which are to be considered 
as the special mark of the race from 
which I have sprung. Few daughters, espe- 
cially while still so young, have ever accorded 
so perfectly in opinion vrith a father, as you 
do with me. That this is the effect of the 
immediate intervention of Providence, it would 
be a sin to doubt; and it is one of those 
especial manifestations of the Virgin's favour, 
for which I have instructed Father Alaric to 
return especial thanks. Now, then, leave me, 
my noble Gertrude, and let Madame Oden- 
thal be made to understand that I vrish for, 
and expect, her immediate presence here." 
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Had not Gertrude known her father as 
thoroughly as in truth she did, it is probable 
that she might have been tempted to relieve 
her over-full heart, by communicating to her 
ever-loved Madame Odenthal the expedition 
which she had in view ; but this would have 
^yeen defrauding the Baron of his promised 
share in the business. The contrast between 
his vast conceptions of his own magnificence, 
and the miniature nature of the nutriment 
with which he fed it, was often very ludi- 
crous. 

The being the first to whom all news was 
communicated, and all gossip reported, ranked 
very high among the privileges which he 
enjoyed ; and the having to announce to Ma- 
dame Odenthal the news of Grertrude's pro- 
posed excursion, made him feel much as a 
pompous Minister of State might do, if an- 
nouncing to the cabinet news that was not 
only important, but of which he was the sole 
repository. 

Gertrude's first care was, as she had truly 
said it would be, to dispatch a note to her 
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friend Lucy, communicating the very satis- 
factory result of her petition to her father,; 
and having done this, and ascertained that 
Madame Odenthal was still with the Baron, 
she turned her steps towards the library. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



It is probable that the Baroness Gertrude 
expected to find Rupert alone in the library, 
and if so, she was neither disappointed nor 
surprised. He was seated in his accustomed 
chair, and at his accustomed table, but in all 
other respects, he was as unlike the Rupert of 
former days, as the bright sun rising amidst 
the radiant splendour of a summer morning, 
is to the same orb when sinking into the 
clouds and darkness of a winter night. 

As she opened the door, he started, and 
turned round, and for a moment remained 
without rising, probably in order to ascertain. 
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beyond the reach of doubt, that no one ac- 
companied, or was immediately about to follow 
her. But, before she had advanced three 
steps into the room, the metamorphosed Ru- 
pert was at her feet. 

" You have seen him, ray Gertrude ? You 
have told him of your wish ?" he said, looking 
in her face with an aspect as nearly ap- 
proaching adoration as " any mortal mixture 
of Earth's mould" could reasonably wish to 
inspire, 

" Yes, dearest Rupert !" she replied. " Leave 
has been asked, and granted — most kindly 
granted ; and, so far, all is well. But I al- 
most begin to doubt my own courage, Ru- 
pert ! How can I bear to leave you all ? . . . 
My poor, dear father ! He is getting both 
old and infirm ; and how do I know — how do 
I ever dare to hope, with such sanguine 
that I shall ever see him again? 
1 1 leave him ? How can I leave you 

B uttered this, her head drooped de- 
on her breast, and she burst into 
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" You should not attempt it, my beloved 
Gertrude," he replied, "were your friend 
Lucy less devoted to you, or even if she were 
less urgent in her entreaties that you should 
accompany her. Everybody, as she truly says, 
has been remarking that you do not look well, 
Gertrude ; and change of air and scene, you 
know, is universally considered as beneficial to 
the health. Lucy will be a true sister to you, 
and my friend Adolphe, who does not yet 
know how much of his ' Almanack de Gotha' 
adventure he owes to you, will be all kind- 
ness ! Think of all this, sweet love, and of 
fifty other reasons besides, if we had but time 
to rehearse them, and you will become better 
reconciled to the excursion." 

" You are a man, Rupert, and a very wise 
one ; and I (Heaven help me !) am only a 
woman, and not wise at all. Nevertheless, I 
will really and truly try to behave as well as I 
can." 

Having said this, as cheerfully as her trem- 
bling voice could be made to utter it, she sat 
herself down on the sofa, and made Rupert 
place himself beside her. 
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" My dear father, and your dear mother, 
Rupert, are holding a conference, which, T dare 
say, will last a good while, so I think you 
must prepare to hear a little more of my moan- 
ing, because -the opportunity is so favourable 
for it. Just think, dearest friend, of all that 
I must leave behind ! What will become of 
me when I have no longer the power of seeing 
you, and hearing you repeat again and again 
that you have always loved me, even through 
the long years during which my morning and 
evening penance was ever and always the 
repetition of the killing words—' he loves me 
not?" 'Who knows that I may not fall back 
into the same mournful monody P Perhaps, 
Rupert, I may repeat it from the mere force 
of habit. . . . And who knows, dearest, but 
1 may die, listening to my own wailing P" 

She looked pale, and her eyes were full of 
tears; and yet there was something almost 
playful in the manner in which she thus 
exaggerated the doleful anticipations of the 
future. Bat, neither in jest nor earnest, would 
■mit them; but painted vnth so much 
Qg energy, and bo much tender truth, 
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the improvement of their mutual condition 
since the blessed accident of Miss Arabella's 
love-fit had opened the way to mutual confi- 
dence, that, before Madame Odenthal re-en- 
tered the library, he had brought her to con- 
fess that, notwithstanding her meanings, she 
was very much happier now than she had ever 
been before, during the whole course of her 
life. 

Nor did her naturally firm spirit again fail 
her. 

Madame Odenthal seemed, fortunately, very 
much to approve her taking this excursion. 
She had recognized so many excellent qualities 
in Lucy (which, with insular partiality, she 
was pleased to call '^perfectly EnglisIC)^ that 
she declared she knew no one with whom she 
could see her set off on an excursion with 
more entire satisfaction. 

"It is very right and fitting, my dear,*' 
said the good woman, " that you should see a 
metropolis so celebrated for its beauty and 
fashion as Vienna; and I really think it is 
about equally fitting that your good father 
should not again be tempted to leave the 
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peculiar habits of life to which he has been so 
long accustomed, and every variation from 
which is, I know, a source of positive suffering 
to him. He married a lady so very much 
younger than himself, that he was for many 
years considered to be a man much younger 
than he really was ; and, naturally enough, he 
seemed to fall into the same pleasant mistake 
himself. But now, my deaT Gertrude, he cer- 
tainly begins to be conscious that he is an old 
man, and very evidently prefers staying at 
home, to going abroad." 

" And you, my dear maternal friend, will, I 
well know, contrive to make that home so 
happy to him, that he will not miss me so 
much as he would have done in former days, 
when our greatest mutual delight was riding 
together. I have heard him say repeatedly, 
within the last few months, that he did not 
think that he should ever mount again/' re- 
plied Gertrude. 

"And what do you mean to do about 
Teresa, my dear?" said Madame Odenthal, 
with a look and voice that manifested con- 
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siderable interest in the question. " Is it 
your intention to take her with you ?" 

"I rather think not," replied Gertrude, 
carelessly. " I really do not think I shall want 
her. Madame de Steinfeld assures me that 
the old servant who has lived with her so long, 
is a most accomplished lady's-maid." 

" Indeed, I think you have decided very 
wisely, my dear," was Madame Odenthal's 
reply. "Teresa," she added, "is in many 
respects a very good servant, but I cannot 
deny that she is a great gossip, which is just 
the very most disagreeable thing that any 
visitor can take into a family." 

" Yes," replied Gertrude, after the silence 
of a moment; " I certainly think she has a 
strong propensity to idle talking." 

At this point of the conversation, Gertrude 
took up a book which lay near, and soon 
appeared to be completely occupied by it. 
For a few minutes she was allowed to do so 
without interruption, but then Madame Oden- 
thai called her attention, by saying, " Then I 
suppose, my dear, that you intend to dismiss 
Teresa before you leave home ?" 
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Gertrade took a moment or two to think 
before she replied, and then she said, " No ! 
I do not think I shall like to do that, Madame 
Odenthal, because I do not think she deserves 
it. She has been a very good servant to me, 
and I scarcely know how I can send her away 
without injustice." 

"I am afraid that she may say something 
reproachful and vexing, when you tell her that 
you are going to Vienna, but that you do*not 
intend to take her with you," replied Madame 
Odenthal. " I wish you would let me perform 
the task of telling her this." 

'*You are very kind, my dear friend, to 
volunteer thus to perform a task which, I am 
quite aware, must be disagreeable; and, I 
fear, it is very selfish in me to accept your 
offer. Nevertheless, I do accept it, and I 
confess it is a relief to me to be spared this 
task." 

" It shall be done at once, my dear Ger- 
trude," replied Madame Odenthal ; " for the 
news of your intended departure will be sure 
to fly from Schloss Steinfeld to Schloss Schwan- 
berg with wonderful rapidity ; and it is far 
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better that she should learn the whole arrange- 
ment from me, than that she should come to 
me to make inquiries concerning it." 

And, having said this, Madame Odenthal 
impressed a fond kiss upon the forehead of 
Gertrude, and left her. 

The place chosen by the kind ambassadress 
as the scene of this interview, was the bed-room 
of the young Baroness, for she knew that a 
bell rung from thence, would ii^imediately 
bring Teresa. And so it proved. 

" Is my lady here ?" was the question by 
which the conversation opened, and it was 
certainly asked in a tone which seemed to 
imply that if she were not, Madame Oden- 
thal's right to ring the bell was a very doubt- 
ful one. 

" No, Teresa. The Baroness is not here," 
replied the dame de compcu/nie^ seating herself 
on the sofa which stood at the bottom of the 
bed ; " it is I who wish to speak to you." 

" Well, ma'am," returned the waiting-maid, 
assuming an attitude that seemed prepared 
either for going or staying, as the case might 
be. 
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" I rang for you, Teresa, that I might let 
you know that you must get ready a moderate- 
sized travelling-trunk, and fill it with all that 
will be most wanted for the Baroness on her 
first arriving at Vienna, where she is going 
with the Count and Countess Adolphe von 
Steinfeld." 

" My lady going to Vienna, and not to tell 
me of it, herself!" exclaimed Teresa, with -an 
aspect which very evidently threatened rebel- 
lion ; " I don't believe a word of it !" 

Madame Odenthal never forgot that she was 
the humble sister of the humble father Father 
Alaxic, and, moreover, the pensioned compa- 
nion of the Baroness Gertrude ; but she re- 
membered also, that such authority had been 
delegated to her, as ought, if properly exer- 
cised, to keep the household in good order, 
without giving their young mistress the trou- 
ble of interfering in the matter ; and it was, 
therefore, with the tone and manner of one 
who expected to be obeyed, that she replied to 
this uncivil speech, " Leave the room, Teresa." 

The waiting-maid was not without her good 
qualities, but a gentle temper was not one of 
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them ; and she signified her intention of re- 
maining where she was, by stoutly saying, 
" I shall do no such thing." - 

No person, holding the situation which 
Madame Odenthal filled in such an establish- 
ment as that of Schloss Schwanberg, could 
have retained her authority so long, and at 
the same time so smoothly, had she always 
been as ready to resent a hasty word, as she 
shewed herself on the present occasion. 
" You will not only leave the room, but the 
house, Teresa, if you speak to me in that man- 
ner," said Madame Odenthal, with great 
sternness. " I am to be left in charge of the 
household," she added ; " but I should scarcely 
accept the office, if the servants behaved as 
you are behaving now." 

" At any rate, you need not trouble your- 
self by any fears about my behaviour," re- 
pHed Teresa, with a saucy sneer ; " for wher- 
ever my lady is, there, of course, I shall be 
too ; and Vienna is far enough off for us both 
to snap our fingers at the other, without any 
danger to either of us." 

" But you are quite mistaken, Teresa," re- 
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plied Madame Odenthal, " if you suppose that 
your young lady intends to take you with her 
to Vienna. She has just told me that she 
shall do no such thing." 

" Then they must find bars, and bolts, and 
chains, too, if they intend to keep me here 
till she comes back. I don't deserve to be 
treated so, and I won't bear it," returned the 
deeply-incensed waiting-maid, with a very 
alarming augmentation of colour ; '' and since 
you have chosen to make yourself the go- 
between, I advise you to tell my young lady 
. . - . But no ! I will not send her any mes- 
sage at all. It is a great deal better that I 
should see her myself. She never used to 
treat me in this manner, and therefore I am 
quite sure that I have got some ill friend at 
court." 

" Well, then, Teresa, go to her," said Ma- 
dame Odenthal, very quietly. " I assure you 
I have no wish to prevent you ; on the con- 
trary, I shall much prefer it. Only I hope 
you will not forget yourself, and speak disre- 
spectfully to her, for my Lord the Baron will 
certainly hear of it, if you do.". 
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"Trast me, Madame Odenthal, for know- 
ing how to manage my own affairs/' replied 
Teresa. " You need not give yourself any 
trouble about me. If my lady does go to 
Vienna, you may depend upon it that I ^hall 
go too ... . And if I do not^ why then you 
may depend upon it, that I won't stay half- 
an-hour in this stupid old castle after she has 
turne^l her back upon it." 

" Perhaps you are right, Teresa, though 
what you say would have a better effect if 
your manner were more civil. Nothing would 
be more easy, you know, than for you to come 
back after her return, if she wishes to have 
you ; and, to tell you the truth, I would much 
rather you did not remain here during her 
absence." 

Although there was nothing like positive 
anger in the tone and manner in which this 
was said, it had so much less of friendliness 
than was usual in the kind-hearted English- 
woman's accustomed mode of addressing the' 
servants, that it really seemed as if she wished 
to have a little fracas with the vexed and dis- 
appointed Teresa. 

R 2 
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For a minute or two, Madame Odenthal, 
who had risen from her chair, stood beside 
the door, as if waiting for her ; upon which, 
Teresa, rather fiercely knitting her brows, 
said, " I don't want your help, Madame Oden- 
thal .... I suppose my lady and I may 
speak together, without being watched by 

" I am not quite sure that I think so," re- 
plied the old lady, gravely. " The Baroness 
Gertrude," she continued, "has never been 
exposed to any impertinence from her ser- 
vants, and I do not wish that she should see 
such looks, or hear such language from you, 
as I have now done." 

" And how will your being present prevent 
it ?" returned the angry Teresa. " Do you 
think the sight of you will put me in good 
humour ? But I will prove to you at once, 
Madame Odenthal, that I am not afraid of 
you, so come along this very present time. 
The sooner the question is settled, the better." 

Madame Odenthal said nothing in reply, 
but proceeded immediately to the room where 
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she had left the Baroness, and was followed by 
Teresa. 

If it was the wish of Gertrude's maternal 
friend that this interview should terminate in 
the final dismissal of the oflFending waiting- 
maid, (and the very unusual severity of her 
manner towards her seemed to indicate that 
such was indeed her wish,) the scheme an- 
swered perfectly ; for the temper of the un- 
lucky soubrette was already so much irritated, 
that the quiet avowal of Gertrude that she 
certainly was going to Vienna, but certainly 
did not intend to be accompanied by her, 
was more than she could listen to with de- 
corum, and the interview had not lasted long, 
before she was desired to leave the room. 

The unfortunate young woman stood for a 
moment with her hand upon the half-opened 
door, as if expecting a recall ; but no recall 
came, and poor Teresa had to announce to the 
next assemblage of the household in the ser- 
vants' hall, that her mistress was going to set 
off for Vienna vrithout her ; and what was, if 
possible, more extraordinary still, she had 
given her warning for good, and all for no 
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other reason in the wide world, except that 
she had not treated old Mother Odenthal as 
much like an Arch-Duchess as she chose to be 
treated. 

That she, probably, had herself been treated 
rather more harshly than she really deserved, 
may be inferred from the fact, that a very 
handsome gratuity was left for her in the 
hands of Madame Odenthal, which that kind- 
hearted person secretly doubled from her own 
purse, and then presented to her with many 
kind wishes before she left the house. 

" Well, I won't deny that the old English- 
woman has a kind heart at bottom,'' was the 
commentary of the ex-waiting maid, when 
discussing this termination of her service with 
the household, before taking leave of them ; 
'' but one might think she had been a spoiled 
child, she is so unaccountably whimsical. She 
does not seem to know her own mind for two 
days together." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



No journey could be freer from accidents, 
or contrefema of any kind, than was that of 
the Count and Countess Adolphe, and their 
friend the Baroness Gertrude ; and they 
reached Vienna on the third day after setting 
off, with as little fatigue, and as much grati- 
fication from fine weather and fine country, 
as reasonable people could desire. 

They found that the Count von Steinfeld 
had said no more in praise of the agreeable 
apartments he had secured for them than they 
well deserved ; nor was the addition of Ger- 
trude to the party productive of the least in- 
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convenience ; for the Count Steinfeld, like 
many others, was strongly persuaded, that the 
JEngluh were considerably more difficult to 
please in all matters of personal accommoda- 
tion than all the other nations of the earth put 
together, and had therefore, in choosing apart- 
ments for his pretty daughter-in-law, Lucy, 
so far exceeded what was needful for her, 
as to provide what was amply sufficient for 
her, and for her friend likewise. 

Who can enter Vienna for the first time, 
and not feel a sensation of delight at its as- 
pect ! To Adolphe, of course, it was not new, 
but it was the metropolis of his country, and 
he was as much delighted by the effect it pro- 
duced on his fair companions, as if he had 
himself been looking at it for the first time. 

He was delighted too at all the attentive 
preparations which had been made for theii 
reception, and not a little pleased likewise, at 
perceiving that the depression of spuits under 
which his father had laboured when leaving 
home, had altogether vanished ; for no widowed 
father of a married son ever looked more young, 
handsome, and debonair y than did the Count 
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Steinfeld, when he came to welcome the tra- 
vellers on their arrival. 

It speedily became evident that he expected 
the young party who had joined him to enter 
with zeal, at least equal to his own, into all 
the fascinating dissipations of that prettiest of 
capitals ; but in this he was mistaken. The 
ladies drove about with great perseverance^ 
saw everything, and admired everything ; but 
when Lucy's gay and handsome young father- 
in-law began to talk of introductions, presen- 
tations, and visitings, which were immediately 
to take place, and which would be followed^ 
he assured her, by his having the happiness of 
seeing herself, and her beautiful friend, become 
the most admired ornaments of the courtly 
circle to which he meant to have the honour 
of introducing them, he was startled and as« 
tonished by the assurance that they neither 
of them intended to enter into society at 
all. 

So astonishing, indeed, did this determina- 
tion appear to him, that it was some time 
before they could persuade him that they 
were really in earnest ; and it was only when 
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his 3on hinted to him, that he was i^ain 
in hopes of his wife's presenting him, at no 
very distant day, with an heir to the family 
honours aud estates, that the juvenile grand- 
father could be induced to withdraw his op- 
position to so melancholy a proposal. 

But even after he bad made up his mind, 
as all noble fathers-in-law do upon such occa- 
sions, that it was perfectly right and proper 
the Countess Adolpbe should stay at home, 
and take care of herself, he still expressed 
his hope of being permitted to introduce some 
ehgible chaperone to the Baroness Giertrude, 
who might have the honour and happiness of 
presenting her to the Empress, and to all other 
ladies of high distinction in Vienna. 

But to this very kind and very proper pro- 
posal, the Baroness Gertrude would not listen, 
assuring Count Steinfeld, that her present 
visit to the capital was not intended to be one 
of gaiety, but of friendship ; while at the 
same time, she begged him to beheve, that, 
under other curcumstances, she should be 
r'to put herself entirely under his 
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" Well then, my fair Baroness/' replied the 
amiable widower, ^* I will look forward with 
hope to some future time, when I may meet 
you here under circumstances more favour* 
able; but, meantime, I fear that you and 
dear Lucy will find me a very useless per* 
sonage, for, at present, I cannot command 
my evening hours, having faUen into such a 
routine of engagements, as would make my 
withdrawing myself from society unpleasantly 
remarkable/' 

This candid avowal was, of course, replied to 
in a suitable manner; and before they had 
been many days at Vienna, the trio found 
themselves passing their days very nearly as 
they might have done, when reciprocally meet- 
ing in their respective castles. 

Their mornings, however, had considerably 
more variety ; for not only were there many 
interesting drives, but there were fine pictures, 
rich museums, and noble libraries, where they 
often enjoyed themselves for several hours 
together, without running the very sUghtest 
risk of being interrupted, for these precious 
repositories are not the most fashionable re- 
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sorts in, Vienna. In fact, the life now led by 
these much-attached country neighbours, was 
very much like what it might have been, had 
they remained at home, at least as far as 
society went; for the Countess Adolphe, 
though well inclined to make light of all 
evils, whether physical or moral, could not 
conceal, either from herself or her two watch- 
ful companions, " that she was not quite so 
strong as she used to be." 

Had she never known the misery of losing 
a child, her usually gay spirits would not so 
easily have deserted her ; but, as it was, the 
companionship of the much stronger-minded 
Gertrude, and the constant and assiduous at- 
tention of her truly devoted husband, were 
greatly needed, and of the most essential 

■ for them all, the accounts froni 
ranberg were everything that 
lertrude could wish them to be. 
IS in as perfectly good health as 
e* years and ten could possibly 
be ; Father Alaric, it was evi- 
tys at his post, both in the chapel 
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and out of it ; and as for Madame Odenthal, 
her pleasant narrative letters were so charming, 
that their arrival was almost as satisfactory, 
Adolphe said, as a gallop from Schloss Stein- 
feld to Schloss Schwanberg could have been. 

In respect to Rupert's part of the corre- 
spondence, it must be confessed, that his dis- 
patches partook so much of the style and cha- 
racter of love letters, that it would be indis- 
creet, and in very bad taste, to examine them ; 
but, nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that they 
very successfully fulfilled the purpose for which 
they were written, for as surely as the post 
conveyed one of them to the hands of Ger- 
trude, so surely did she exhibit a very visible 
improvement both in health and spirits. 

It must be confessed also, however, that 
our very domestic young trio had another 
source of interest, I will not say amusement, 
because under the circumstances, it would not 
be decorous so to describe it ; but the facts of 
the case must be stated, because they eventu- 
ally became of considerable importance. 

It was Lucy, notwithstanding the languor 
and low spirits to which she occasionally gave 
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way, who was the first to observe a consider- 
able change in the general appearance and 
manner of Count Steinfeld. It has been al- 
ready stated, that he was a very young father 
for a married son ; but now this incongruity 
had become very greatly more remarkable. 
In truth, there would be little or no exaggera- 
tion in saying, that the effect produced by his 
general aspect was such as might have easily 
led to the belief that he was the younger man 
of the two. 

Adolphe, though by no means slovenly, 

was very decidedly careless in his dress. Few 

hard-reading men are coxcombs in their attire, 

«lfVirtiirrli flipw may occasionally be detected 

ither an overweening attention 

their books ; but Adolphe was 

even here. He was a genuine 

ough scarcely conscious of the 

r he still knew much too little 

itate of his fellow creatures in 

to be at all capable of forming 

)f himself. 

■ nearly daily, visits of bis ela- 
father, might have gone on for 
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years, without its ever occurring to Adolphe 
to remark, that his father was one of the 
youngest, handsomest, and best-dressed men 
of his acquaintance, had Lucy not pointed out 
the fact to him. 

On one occasion, when the Count made his 
paternal visit en route to a dinner-party, the 
contrast between the father and son struck 
her so forcibly, that, after he had bestowed his 
customary salute on her fair cheeks, and de- 
parted, she said, with one of her quizzical 
Uttle smiles, " I almost wonder, Adolphe, that 
you should like to see your wife kissed by 
such a very handsome, elegant young man !" 

" Handsome, elegant young man ?" repeated 
Adolphe, looking infinitely puzzled. " Who 
do you mean, Lucy ? Who is it that kisses 
you?" 

" The person who kisses me, Adolphe — I 
don't mean yourself, remember — ^is by far the 
handsomest and best-dressed man of my ac- 
quaintance," she replied ; " and, moreover, he 
does me this honour, every time I see him." 

" You mean my father," said he, laughing ; 
"and he certainly does look very young and 
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handsome, considering that he is the father of 
such an uncouth old son as I am." 

" Why, really, Adolphe, I do think it is very 
kind of him not to be ashamed of you," she 
replied ; " ashamed of your looking so exceed- 
ingly old, I mean. I really think that he 
could not have quite given up flying kites and 
spinning tops, when be married. Depend 
upon it, my dear, he looks more fit to be a 
bridegroom now, than he did then. Don't you 
think so, Adolphe ?" 

" Nonsense, Lucy ! A bridegroom ? who 
could have put such stuff into your head ? 
Not Gertrude, I am sure, for she never talks 
nonsense!" he replied, with a very awful 
frown. 

"Don't look so very fiercely angry, hus- 
band, or you will make me cry," returned 
Lucy. " I won't say another word about 
bridegrooms," she added, in the very meekest 
accent possible, " if you will only make one 
innocent little wager with me. Will you bet 
me a solid, honest, English sovereign (I don't 
ir well -beloved queen, but only one of 
itiful little golden portraits), will you 
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bet me a sovereign, Adolphe, that your father 
is not a bridegroom before this day six 
months ?'* 

.Adolphe scolded a little, but he laughed a 
little too ; and at last the bet was made, and 
moreover, the bet was won by the sharp- 
sighted Lucy, or rather, the bet was honour- 
ably paid, though not accurately won; for 
Count Steinfeld's marriage with a pretty 
young lady some half-dozen years younger 
than his son, did not take place till six months 
and seven days after the said bet had been 
registered in Lucy's pocket-book. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Meanwhile the important hour approached, 
which was so anxiously looked forward to, and 
which, it was hoped, would repair the heavy 
loss which poor Lucy, with all her gaiety, had 
never ceased to deplore. 

It unfortunately happened, that when this 
anxiously looked-for hour arrived, the Ba- 
roness Gertrude was too unwell to bestow on 
her beloved friend the personal attendance 
whinT. v.«r Vioort dictated. Happily, however, 
much time for regret of any 
presented not only one baby 
husband, but two, a boy and 
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a girl, both strong, both healthy, and both 
greatly more likely to live than to die. 

The contrast between the hours which pre- 
cede such an event, and those which follow it, 
is too famiUar to all the world to make any 
description of it necessary ; even the gallant 
and handsome young grandfather, notwith- 
standing his approaching change of condition, 
seemed conscious of this, and looked as well 
pleased and happy as the rest of the party ; 
although Lucy, with her accustomed sauci- 
ness, declared that though this handsomest 
of all her young men acquaintance behaved 
so admirably well upon the occasion, she 
could not help fearing that the having to an- 
nounce two grand-children to his afSanced 
young bride, must have been extremely dis- 
agreeable. 

It was not very long after this happy event 
had taken place, that a letter from Madame 
Odenthal gently hinted to Gertrude that her 
father began to be anxious for her return ; 
but the hint was so quietly given, that had 
not there been a postscript to the letter, it is 
possible that the receipt of it would not have 

s 2 
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greatly hastened their movements. The post- 
script said, " I should be very sorry, -dearest 
Gertrude, that what I have written should 
hasten the homeward movements of yoor 
friends, but should a lengthened stay at Vienna 
be their purpose, 1 will make the journey my- 
self, under the protection of the faithful Hans, 
and I think that between us we shall be able 
to conduct you home very safely." 

This (feminine) postscript settled the busi- 
ness at once ; neither of the party had, in 
fact, any great wish to remain longer in Vi- 
enna ; and Gertrude's reply to Madame Oden- 
thal assured her that they should meet in a 
very few days, without her enduring the 
trouble and fatigue of a long journey for the 
purpose. 

Two babies and their two nurses formed, 
however, an addition to the party of a kind 
which prevented its being quite as rapid as it 
might have been without them ; and Ger- 
trude, on arriving, found that she had, for the 
loo*- (.our or two, been rather anxiously ex- 
carriage, containing Lucy and the chil- 
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dren, drove to Scbloss Steinfeld, the other, 
with Gertrude and Adolphe as her escort, took 
the road to Schloss Schwanberg. Their jour- 
ney had been without contretems or accident 
of any kind ; but nevertheless the heart of poor 
Gertrude beat so vehemently as she approached 
her home, her father, and Rupert, that it was 
not without considerable eflfort, and consider- 
able difficulty, that she sustained the appear- 
ance of composure. 

On the steps which led up to the principal 
entrance to the castle, stood Rupert, precisely 
where he had stood three years before, waiting 
their arrival on their return from Paris. At 
the moment that Grertrude first caught a 
glimpse of him as he thus stood, pale with 
intensity of emotion, she was herself so nearly 
overcome by the same cause, that she shook 
from head to foot. But the one quick back- 
ward glance which memory took to the mo- 
ment when she had last seen him standing 
exactly in the same place and in the same 
attitude, did more towards reviving her ex- 
hausted spirits, than all the volatile essences 
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" They are together," he replied ; " but I 
cannot, I dare not, lead you to them." 

" No, Rupert, no ! It is far better that 
you should not. You are not by any means 
trustworthy at this moment. Fortunately, I 
know my way, and therefore do not need your 
assistance. Stay where you are, and lock 
yourself in, if you please, for you are not at 
all fit to be seen. Alas! my Rupert! you 
are a very poor specimen of a philosopher ! 
But, if I mistake not, Shakspeare tells us 
somewhere, that there never yet was a philo- 
sopher that could endure the tooth-ache pati- 
ently, so I suppose you must not lose caste for 
looking so very little stoical at this moment. 
Shut yourself up ! shut yourself up, Rupert, 
and behave better when we next meet." 

With her heart still beating joyously, and 
her cheeks flushed with emotion, Gertrude 
sought her father, and was not only most 
joyously welcomed, but highly complimented 
on her improved looks. 

" Vienna seems to have agreed with you, 
my dear child, still better, if possible, than 
your own free native air. But I have no 
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doubt, my beloved Gertrude, that with your 
peculiarly high-minded views respecting noble 
rank, and noble races, you must have felt in 
another sense, as if you were in native air. 
There is no capital in Europe where high 
birth so instantly finds its proper place, as in 
Vienna, No mistakes there, my dear ; neither 
equipage, jewels, nor anything else that wealth 
can give, can stand in the place of high 
birth, at Vienna. I am sure you must have 
observed this with pleasure, my dear Ger- 
trude." 

" The Countess Adolphe was not very well, 
papa, and did not go much into society," 
replied Gertrude. 

" I am sorry to hear it," replied the Baron, 
very solemnly. " Not that I mean to blame 
her," he continued ; " for her situation, pro- 
bably, rendered it desirable that she should 
iiot fatigue herself. But it is probable, my 
dear Gertrude, that though she has allied 
herself to a family of very considerable dis- 
tinction, she may not be herself aware of the 
real importance to the highest class of society 
in Vienna which your appearing among them 
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would have been. You know what our 
alliances are, and have been^ Gertrude, though 
this rather low-born young Englishwoman 
does not ; and I cannot but think, my dear 
child, that you scarcely did justice to your- 
self, or to them, by remaining unknown 
among them." 

" I did not think it would have been right, 
papa, for me to let her pass her evenings 
alone. I went to Vienna more for her sake 
than for that of the society I was likely 
to find there. Their being all personally 
strangers to me, would have made my going 
among them alone rather embarrassing to 



me." 



"Perhaps you are right, Grertrude. Per- 
haps you are right. I can perfectly well ima- 
gine, that your feelings on the subject would 
have been very different, if I had been with 
you," replied the Baron. "You must have 
often felt that you wanted me, Grertrude." 

" I can truly say, my dea^ father," returned 
Gertrude, with a heightened colour, " that no 
single day has passed during my absence, in 
which I have not thought of you." 
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During the whole of this conversation, the 
hand of Gertrude had been fast locked in 
that of Madame Odenthal ; but it was per- 
fectly well understood in the family, that when 
the Baron was holding a conversation with 
his daughter, he did not approve of its being 
interrupted or broken-in upon by any " mem- 
ber of his household," which was a phrase 
that comprehended Madame Odenthal and 
her soUy as well as the footmen, waiting-maids, 
and grooms. But Gertrude now begged per- 
mission to retire, for the purpose of changing 
her dress, which she averred, would be a very 
great refreshment after so dusty a journey; 
and as Madame Odenthal very respectfully 
attended her, as a matter of course, the two 
friends soon found themselves clasped in each 
other's arms. 

Madame Odenthal looked wistfully in the 
face of Gertrude, as if she longed to ask her 
a hundred questions ; but instead of asking 
her any, she only threw her arms around her 
again, and pressed her to her heart. 

"And my father?" exclaimed Gertrude, 
after the pause of a moment ; " tell me every- 
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thing about him. Has he been constantly 
well ? Has he, on the whole, been in toler- 
ably good spirits since I left him ?" 

" Indeed, I think I may very honestly 
answer yes^* replied Madame OdenthaL 
" His garden walks are certainly much shorter 
than they used to be, but with this one ex- 
ception, I really think he is as well as I ever 
saw him. But come back with me this very 
moment, dearest Gertrude, or he will lose all 
the little patience he possesses." 

The pleasure caused by the reunion be- 
tween the father and daughter, seemed equal 
on both sides ; and most assuredly, Gertrude 
had never before been so gay, so delightful a 
companion, as she was now ; nor had her 
father ever before appeared to enjoy her so- 
ciety so much. But, nevertheless, it was a 
very obvious fact, that the Baron of Schwan- 
berg was growing old, and it was fortunate 
both for him and his daughter also, that the 
daily intercourse between them and their 
Steinfeld neighbours seemed, by degrees, to 
become the only msiting they required, to 
make them perfectly happy. All the noble, 
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but scanty, neighbourhood, of course, came 
to pay their complimeDts to the Baroness 
Gertrude on her return from the capital ; nor 
was Lucy, notwithstanding her not very 
clearly understood English origin, welcomed 
home with less of cordial kindness ; but when 
these visitings had been duly returned, and 
were then followed by dinner invitations from 
all the mansions within reach of them, it 
speedily became evident, that both the ladies 
had lost their taste for usual hospitalities. 
Nor is it, therefore, very extraordinary that 
they should both be accused of giving them- 
selves aii*s of stateliness and superiority, in 
consequence of their three months' sojourn in 
the metropolis. 

It was in vain that Gertrude pleaded her 
father's increasing injfirmities, which rendered 
his leaving his own arm-chair a painful eiffort 
to him ; for there was scarcely a single indi- 
vidual in the whole neighbourhood who was 
not ready to testify and declare that he had 
never been better, or more fit for society in 
his life. , 

Nor did Lucy and her stay-at-home hus- 
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band fare at all better, when the former 
pleaded her daily increasing averseness to 
leaving her darling babies ; and the latter 
ventured to confess that he had not courage 
to contest the point with her ; so they were 
both accused of giving themselves intolerable 
airs, and of having been too much delighted 
with the dissipations of the capital, to retain 
any relish for the friendly hospitalities of the 
rural abode to which they had returned. 

Even the friendly Doctor Nieper, though 
the last man in the world to increase the cir- 
culation of an opinion so unfavourable to his 
friends, had very decidedly strengthened this 
impression. 

For one of the ladies of the neighbourhood 
wishing to ascertain, if possible, whether there 
was anything like truth and sincerity in the 
cause assigned 6y the Countess Adolphe von 
Steinfeld for staying at home, took an oppor- 
tunity of asking the good Doctor, whether 
these precious twin children were in any 
danger of following the one that she had 
lost ; upon which he answered with the 
genuine satisfaction of a truly good-hearted 
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man, that he was happy to say, that he had 
never, in his whole long life and practice, seen 
so magnificent a pair of twins. " Babies are 
always anxious joys,'* he added, " and par- 
ticularly so, it must be confessed, in the case 
of twins ; but I certainly see no reason what- 
ever to fear for the life of either of these, at 
present." 

So it was agreed by general consent among 
the provincial aristocracy, that the two friends 
should be permitted to shut themselves up 
alternately in each other's strongholds, as 
much as they liked. 

Nor did any of the individuals concerned 
repine at the fate thus allotted them. No- 
thing pleased the old Baron better than 
■having Lucy and the nursery transferred to 
Schloss Schwanberg ; and as Gertrude be- 
came every day more and more averse to 
leave her father, it was there, for the most 
part, that the two united families might be 
said to live. The library, too, had its share 
in strengthening this arrangement. Gertrude 
had not left off buying books; and remote 
as they might seem to be from the scenes 
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where human intelligence is the most actively 
at work, they were more completely om cou- 
rant du jour than many who bustle about in 
the midst of them. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Th£R£ was not a single individual of the 
party who formed this isolated group, the 
Baron and Madame Odenthal included^ who 
would not have been ready to declare, if 
questioned on the subject, that " let but the 
same endure^ they asked not aught beside/' 

But this same, natural, simple, and unam- 
bitious as it was, nevertheless, was not destined 
to endure long. The first distant sound that 
disturbed it came from Vienna, and reached 
them in the shape of a report that the Count 
von Steinfeld was immediately about to unite 
himself in the bonds of holy wedlock with 

VOL. III. T 
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the young and fair Countess Wilbelmina Ca- 
rolina Kodolphina von Kronenstem. 

Then came a letter, written in the most 
affectionate style, from the Count himself, not 
only officially stating the same important fact, 
but adding thereunto the information that it 
was the intention of himself and his bride 
immediately to take up their abode at Schloss 
Steinfeld, which he earnestly requested might 
be made in every respect ready for their re- 
ception. 

Though Lucy's prophecy had been at first 
considered as a joke, rumour had for some 
time been busy upon the same theme, so that 
the announcement of the fact did not take 
them by surprise ; but, nevertheless, the quiet 
establishment was put into considerable con- 
fusion by the efforts made, by every part of it, 
to be, as directed, in all respects ready for the 
announced arrival of the bride-folks ; and it 
was immediately felt by them all, that one of 
the two happy homes which of late had, in 
a great degree, been in common to the two 
families, could continue to be so no longer. 

But in order to make this inevitable change 
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as little painful as possible, Madame Oden- 
thal and Gertrude between them, contrived to 
prepare something so like a nursery for Lucy's 
twins, as might render Schloss Schwanberg as 
much like a home to Adolphe and his wife as 
Schloss Steinfeld had ever been. 

And this precaution proved a very essential 
blessing to them all ; for the gay Wilhelmina 
was much more disposed to remember that 
she was herself a young bride, than that her 
husband was a grandfather. 

The return of the Count himself to his own 
domain, in the character of a bridegroom, was, 
of course, a signal for a repetition of all the 
hospitalities by which that of his son, when 
under the same circumstances, had been wel- 
comed rather more than two years before; 
but what had appeared very amusing to Lucy 
when she enacted the part of bride herself, 
assumed a very different aspect now. 

She and her beautiful sister had been wel- 
comed almost like " foreign wonders ;" and 
their bad French, and worse German, had 
been listened to, not only with indulgence, 
but, positively, with admiration. But now 

T 2 
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there was not a distinguished family in the 
neighbourhood that was not ready to avow 
its conviction, that a bride from Vienna was 
a much more valuable acquisition to the neigh- 
bourhood than it was possible a bride from 
London could be. 

As to Gertrude, the excuse aflForded by the 
fact that her father no longer went into com- 
pany . . . never, in truth, leaving the house 
except for a short drive in a close carriage, 
was exceedingly welcome ; and her declining 
all invitations in order to avoid leaving him, 
was a fact almost forgotten amidst the un- 
wonted gaieties of Schloss Steinfeld. 

And, assuredly, a more domestic partnership 
was never instituted than that which now 
united Gertrude and Lucy, under the hospi- 
table roof of Schloss Schwanberg. 

Though the nursery of the twins, in the 
mansion of the bride, was not wholly deserted, 
it was very nearly so ; for it was impossible to 
deny the fact that Gertrude, Rupert, and the 
library, formed altogether an attraction that 
very decidedly overpowered that of all the 
festivities that were to be found elsewhere. 
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The increasing infirmities of the Baron be- 
gan, however, to disturb the serenity with 
which this was enjoyed; and at length his 
strength failed him so completely, that he 
could no longer leave his room. 

But the master-passion failed not with his 
failing strength. While supported in his arm- 
chair, and then upon his sofa, and at last, 
when stretched upon his bed, his head, or 
heart, or whatever the seat of pride might be, 
still remained true to the feeling that had 
predominated throughout his life. 

"Remember, my beloved Gertrude," he 
said, re-said, and said again, at least a score of 
times before his death — " remember that my 
obsequies must be in most respects, I think I 
might with propriety say in all, totally dis- 
tinct, and different, from those of inferior 
persons." 

" Your instructions, my dearest father," she 
tearfully replied, " shall be exactly obeyed in 
every respect." 

" I know it, my beloved child !" he replied 
again and again to the oft-repeated words, but 
never as if be thought that his injunctions 
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coiJd be given, or her obedience promised, too 
often. " I know it, my noble-minded daugh- 
ter ! You will never suffer your sorrow for 
our comparatively short separation to inter- 
fere with your performance of the duties 
which will devolve upon you at my death. 
Our opinions upon all points connected with 
our exalted station are, and ever have been, 
so exactly the same, my dear child, that, I 
confess to you, I consider your having remained 
thus long unmarried, as an especial dispensa- 
tion of Providence. Had any reigning Prince, 
or nobleman of the very highest rank, soUcited 
your hand, Gertrude, it was more than pro- 
bable that you might, by necessity, have been 
absent from me at this very important mo- 
ment/' 

" I am, indeed, thankful, my dearest father," 
she replied, " that I have formed no connec- 
tion which should oblige me to leave you ! 
Let me but understand your wishes, and be 
certain that I will obey them." 

" I have still much to say to you," he so- 
lemnly replied ; *' and I would wish our good 
Madame Odenthal to prepare me some resto- 
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rative which I may take, from time to time, 
while I am giving you my final instructions. 
T would spare you the fatigue of listening to 
directions which must, of necessity, be long, 
and which you may feel, also, to be melan- 
choly, my dear child ; I would willingly spare 
you this, if I could, and make our good Ru- 
pert the executor of my last wishes. But we 
know, my dear love, that the sort of intellect 
necessary for the full comprehension of such a 
subject, is not to be looked for in any class 
inferior to our own. People of high station, 
my Gertrude, ought to live for posterity ; their 
manners, and habits of life, being the only safe 
standard by which those who come after them 
can be modelled. Nor is this all that we are 
bound to do for posterity ; we ought not only 
to live, but to die also, in such a manner as 
may serve as an example for those who follow 

US. 

The good old man had been so accustomed, 
through his whole life, to utter long harangues, 
that he had, like many extemporary preachers, 
acquired a habit of pausing, as if to give his 
hearers time to digest what he had said ; and 
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this skilful pause enabled him now to proceed, 
though in a voice considerably lower than 
usual. 

" I have a high opinion of Rupert," he re- 
sumed ; " indeed, I have a very high opinion 
of him. I think his abiUties must be quite 
out of the common way, considering the rank 
in which he was bom ; but, nevertheless, my 
dear Gertrude, I do not beUeve him to be at 
all more capable of comprehending my wishes 
on this important subject than of managing 
an army, or of ruUng a kingdom. My wish is 
. . . " — but here he became so evidently ex- 
hausted, that Gertrude, in her capacity of 
nurse, insisted upon his taking a little refresh- 
ment, and, if possible, of composing himself, 
and endeavouring to sleep for a few moments, 
before he proceeded with his instructions, 
which, as he himself very justly observed, 
were only the more fatiguing in their delivery, 
because he was so deeply conscious of their 

importance. 

« « « « « 

Meanwhile, a very different scene was going 
on at Schloss Steinfeld. 
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After having been exhibited in her bridal 
attire, at every mansion within visiting reach 
in the neighbourhood, the sprightly Wilhel- 
mina made it clearly understood by her hand- 
some bridegroom, that it was her inclination, 
wish, purpose, and intention, to give a series 
of fStes at Schloss Steinfeld, which should 
prove most satisfactorily to all the world that 
she was not unworthy of the flattering recep- 
tion which she had met in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Nor did the handsome bridegroom appear 
in the least degree averse to this gay pro- 
ject ; and hospitable preparations of all kinds 
were accordingly commenced with great zeal 
from the garrets of the old mansion to its 
cellar, both inclusive. 

But, unfortunately, the neighbourhood, 
though on the whole very respectably aristo- 
cratic, was somewhat too widely scattered to 
be convenient for such an object, and in many 
cases, the personages with whom the ambi- 
tious young bride most eagerly sought inti- 
macy, resided at too great a distance to per- 
mit their returning home after a ball; and 
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therefore, whenever a ball, or even a sociable 
little waltzing party, was given by the dance- 
loving Wilhelmina, the garrets of Schloss 
Steinfeld were to be put in requisition as well 
as its cellars. 

But let it not be supposed that the brilUant 
and quick-witted bride ever dreamed of lodg- 
ing neighbours of sixteen descents in a gar- 
ret. Assuredly no idea so preposterous ever 
entered her head. But if they were not to 
lodge there, somebody else must, or Steinfeld 
Castle could not be made to furnish pillows 
enough for its inhabitants. 

Now, when Adolphe had brought home his 
young EngUsh bride, (her forty thousand 
pounds sterling coming home with her,) the 
handsomest apartments in the mansion had 
immediately been assigned to her and her hus- 
band, and these they had, of course, retained 
ever since. Moreover, the apartment which 
had been occupied by Arabella, and which 
had been selected not only as being second- 
best, but as being near her sister, had been 
appropriated to the babies ever since the re- 
turn of the party from Vienna ; nor had it 
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been thought necessary to change the arrange- 
ment, because that portion of the mansion 
which had ever been hitherto appropriated to 
the master and mistress of the family, was, of 
course, assigned to the Count and his bride 
on their arrival. But when the time ap- 
proached for returning the festive hospitalities 
by which the Count and his young bride had 
been welcomed to the neighbourhood, it was 
discovered that it was absolutely necessary to 
invade the nursery apartments of the twins, 
in order to accommodate the guests. 

The announcement of this necessity was 
not in any way agreeable to Lucy. The gar- 
rets might be very good garrets, as the gay 
Wilhelmina repeatedly assured her they were ; 
but nevertheless Lucy did in no degree ap- 
prove the proposition of lodging the precious 
babies therein. 

But Lucy had too much good sense, as 
well as too much good temper, to make a 
family quarrel on the occasion. She knew, 
moreover, perfectly well, that " if he lived to 
be a man," her darling boy would some day 
be lord of the castle, despite all the beautiful 
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brides that her youthful father-in-law could 
bring down upon them .... but the ques- 
tion was, what was to become of the deaf 
babies now ? Had it not been so perfectly 
obvious to every one about him that the Ba- 
ron von Schwanberg was positively dying 
(though he still found it very difficult to be- 
lieve it), the natural remedy for this garret 
scheme would have been obvious enough, as 
nothing could have been more easy than the 
sending the two children to occupy the rooms 
at Schloss Schwanberg which had been long 
ago allotted to them. 

But she knew that Grertrude would neither 
like to rouse him from his half lethargic state, 
in order to ask his permission for doing this^ 
nor yet would she choose to take advantage of 
this same melancholy lethargy, in order to 
smuggle them into the castle without his 
knowledge. 

Lucy had, however, the comfort of knowing, 
that her dearly-beloved Adolphe would not 
only tell her exactly what it was best to do, 
but that his constant good humour would 
enable him to take a more patient view of the 
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case than she could do without him .... 
for in her heart she was very angry indeed, 
and therefore, like a good wife, and a wise 
woman, she dutifully determined to make 
over all her sorrows to her husband, leaving 
him at perfect liberty to do battle, or to yield, 
as he thought best. 

The task she thus assigned him was not an 
easy one, and so conscious was he of this fact, 
that he looked an older man by half-a-dozen 
years while he was meditating upon it, than 
he had ever looked before. But notwithstand- 
ing both his bookish abstraction, and his con- 
stitutional good humour, Adolphe had sober 
judgment enough to perceive that Lucy's 
question, " What had we better do, Adolphe ?" 
was an important one, inasmuch as it did not 
concern the present moment only, but might 
have an influence on their domestic comfort 
for many a long year to come. 

At the time of Adolphe's marriage it had 
been settled, without the slightest doubt or 
difficulty on either side, that Schloss Steinfeld 
should be the principal residence of the young 
couple ; and though Lucy's ample fortune had 
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made it an easy matter to them to change the 
scene whenever inclined to do so, they had 
never, as yet, considered any other residence as 
their home. 

But after very mature deliberation, Adolphe 
now began to think that this could be the 
case no longer ; and it was then, perhaps, for 
the first time, that he became fully aware that 
forty thousand pounds sterling might be a 
very important addition to the good gifts of 
a pretty wife, even if blessed with as sweet a 
temper as that of his Lucy. 

To have asked his bridegroom father to 
have made him such an allowance as might 
have enabled him to live elsewhere, in a style 
befitting his rank and station in society, would 
have been very painful to him, and probably 
in vain, also ; for he had never as yet heard 
any allusion made to the personal fortune of 
his youthful step-mother, and it was therefore 
certainly with more satisfaction than he had 
ever felt before on the same subject, that he 
now recollected how perfectly it was in his 
power to let his dear little wife choose a home 
for herself. 
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Lucy was at first considerably more puz- 
zled than pleased when Adolphe returned to 
her, after taking, as he said, a solitary walk to 
meditate, with a countenance much more in- 
dicative of enjoyment than of deliberation. 
Lucy could not look cross ; Nature had denied 
her the power ; but she certainly did look 
very grave, as he returned to her in her soli- 
tary boudoir, looking as blithe as a school-boy 
at the beginning of his holidays. 

" Oh, Adolphe ! Adolphe ! you have not 
been thinking about the dear children, I am 
very sure !'' she exclaimed, shaking her head. 
"At least you cannot have been meditating 
on the subject as seriously as I have done ; 
for the difficulty only increases the more I 
think about it. Little Lucy has decidedly 
got a cold already, and I really would not 
have her taken out of her own warm room 
into that great wide garret for the world !" 

" Lucy shall not be taken into that great 
wide garret, my dear," replied Adolphe, 
gaily ; " nor little Adolphe, either. But I 
suppose you will not be terrified at the idea of 
my going there." 
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" Terrified," repeated Lucy, looking, if pos- 
sible, graver than before. " Terrified is cer- 
tainly a very strong word, and I don't sup- 
pose that I could truly say that I should be 
terrified, Adolphe, if you were to pass a night 
in the garret. But I will tell you fairly and 
sincerely that I shall not approve it at all." 

" It will only be for one night, you know, 
Lucy, and if I do happen to sneeze, it will not 
much signify, will it ?" 

" I hardly know how to answer you, 
Adolphe," she replied, " because you are in 
jest, and I am in earnest. As to the mere 
inconvenience," she added, " I assure you 
that I could make quite as little fuss about it 
myself, as you can do. It is not the incon- 
venience. It is the .... the principle^ if I 
may use so solemn sounding a word without 
your laughing at me." 

" No, Lucy, for once in your life I will let 
you be solemn without laughing at you. On 
the contrary, I do not think you could choose 
a better word, and, like you, my dear, I do 
not approve the principle. But though I can 
iorgive your solemnity, I doubt if I can for- 
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give your folly. Lucy! Lucy! Lucy! will 
you agree to our both following the example 
of your beloved Dogberry ? Will you write 
yourself down an ass, and obligingly permit 
me to do the same ?" 

" My dearest, dearest Adolphe 1" she replied, 
with something very like a tear in her bright 
eye ; " how I do wish you would be serious !" 

" Serious 1" he repeated, " which of us do 
you suppose to be the most serious at this 
moment ?" 

" Why, Adolphe ! how can you talk to me 
so ? " she exclaimed ; " I reaUy do not believe 
that you are exactly aware what we are talk- 
ing about. It is about the health of the 
children, my dear Adolphe, that I am so 
anxious. 1 do not approve the Countess's 
proposal of removing them from their present 
warm nursery to the garret. Do you think 
there is anything really ridiculous in that ?" 

" Not exactly ridiculous, Lucy," he replied. 
" But the question is but trifling, my dear, 
that is, speaking comparatively.' What should 
you say, for instance, of its comparative im- 
portance, if I were to name beside it the 
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question of whether you, and I, and our 
children, present, and to come, were from 
henceforth, probably for the term of our natu- 
ral lives, to remain the permitted guests of 
our blooming step-mother ; or, that we were 
suddenly to turn ourselves to the right-about, 
and, dutifully asking papa's blessing, to march 
off, and find an independent home for our- 
selves, in whatever part of the world we might 
happen to like best ? " 

"My dearest, dearest Adolphe!" exclaimed 
Lucy, clasping her hands, and positively 
trembling with eagerness ; " are you really in 
earnest in saying, that such a delicious idea 
has ever occurred to you ? " 

"Traitress!" he replied, holding up his 
fist in a very threatening attitude ; " traitress ! 
did such an idea ever occur to you, without 
your telling me of it ? " 

" Telling you of it ? " replied Lucy, with an 
air of very superior wisdom. " Telling you of 
it, Adolphe ! Just fancy the daughter of a 
plebeian English banker, telling the son and 
heir of an Austrian nobleman, that she thought 
the best thing they could do would be to run 
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away from the ancestral castle, and its six« 
teen quarters, in order to amuse themselves 
by leading a sort of fancy Ufe, heaven knows 
where ! " 

" You have put the case so well, Countess 
Adolphe," replied her husband, " that I should 
not find a single word to say in reply, were 
it not for one trifling little circumstance. If 
the daughter of the plebeian English banker 
had chanced to have no marriage portion more 
precious than that appertaining to the noble 
Countess Wilhelmina von Steinfeld, I am 
quite ready to confess that the best, and 
perhaps the only course they could pursue, 
would be to remain in the said ancestral 
castle, peaceably contenting themselves with 
whatever portion of it might be assigned to 
their use. But as the marriage portion of the 
Countess Adolphe von Steinfeld for the time 
being, happens to consist in English pounds 
. sterling, instead of German armorial bearings, 
the case is different. You know more about 
living in England, Lucy, than I do, and I have 
no doubt you will be able to tell me, with 
tolerable accuracy, whether the income arising 

u 2 
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from your fortune would enable us to exist 
there with tolerable comfort ? " 

" Exist there ! Oh ! my darhng Adolphe ! 
would you really consent to make the ex- 
periment? Exisf^? not a single comfort, not 
a single luxury that you enjoy here, shall be 
wanting there, Adolphe, save and except the 
pleasure of looking up at the great stone 
griffins over the gate, and telling your heart, 
with a complacent smile, that they were stuck 
up there by your ancestors in the year one 1 
Adolphe ! Adolphe ! if you are in earnest, I 
shall be too, too happy ! I shall indeed ! I shall 
not know how to bear it." And so saying, 
the gay-hearted Lucy threw her arms upon 
the table, buried her face upon them, and 
began sobbing. 

"My dear little wife!" said Adolphe, 
throwing his arms round her, " I shall have 
to quarrel with you at last ! Why did you 
never tell me, never hint to me, in any way, 
that you should be happier in your own 
country than here ? I give you my honour, 
Lucy, that I never suspected your having 
such a feeling." 
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" Nor had I any such feeling," she replied, 
with great sincerity, " as long as I believed 
that you preferred this home to every other. 
I dare say you will laugh at me, if I tell you 
that one reason for my never hinting at my 
occasional longings for a peep at Old England, 
arose from that sort of mysterious reverence 
which we feel for some of the mighty truths 
that we cannot understand. If any one had 
asked me, why I preferred England ? I could 
have answered by the commonest of all En- 
glish words : I should have said, ' Because it is 
more comfortable ; but I never meditated, for 
a moment, upon your undoubted preference 
for remaining with your father, instead of 
having an establishment of your own (which 
I knew very weU you could afford to pay for) ; 
tiever, for a moment, did my vulgar English 
thoughts glance that way, without my feeling 
that I was totally unable to form a fair judg- 
ment on the subject; because I could not 
comprehend the exact nature of the attraction 
which kept you here. For I knew that no- 
thing would be more easy than for you to pay 
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your good father a visit from time to time; 
and, besides the Count himself, I could see 
nothing but the griffins outside the door, and 
your gay, young step-mother within, which 
you might not have found elsewhere." 

This explanation, however, on the part of 
Lucy, was so far satisfactory, that it produced 
a hearty laugh from her husband, though the 
said laugh was occasionally interrupted, for the 
purpose of assuring her that she had behaved 
exceedingly ill. 

The discussion ended, however, as most of 
their discussions did, in a very perfect agree- 
ment of opinion on the subject before them. 
Moreover, it was agreed between them, ere 
they parted, that the precious babies should 
in no case be exposed to the doubtful atmo- 
sphere of the threatened garret, a danger 
which was easily avoided by Adolphe's quietly 
taking up his quarters on the sofa in his 
wife's dressing-room, while the noble bed- 
room which had been appointed for him and 
his lady on their arrival, was converted into a 
very satisfactory nursery ; and of this nursery 
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it was decided, that she and the children 
should keep possession, till their newly-pro- 
jected scheme of taking refuge in England 
from the enlarged hospitalities of Wilhelmina 
could be acted upon. 



I 
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CHAPTER XXL 

The last scene of the august Baron von 
Schwanberg's earthly existence was, mean- 
while, rapidly ^approaching. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the harmony of the Steinfeld festivi- 
ties, his death did not take place till two days 
after the party assembled to partake of them 
had separated; and therefore the absence of 
Adolphe and his wife, who immediately quitted 
the house of feasting for the house of mourn- 
ing, produced no discussion or objection of 
any kind. ; 

Gertrude had been too long prepared for 
this event for it to overwhelm her ; but, never- 
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theless, she felt it severely, and, like most 
other people, probably, upon losing one whom 
they had dearly loved, and who had dearly 
loved them, she tormented herself not a little 
by dwelUng upon all the circumstances in 
which she had recently opposed his wishes, 
though not avowedly. 

Her last consolation, under the weight of 
these painful thoughts, was the recollection of 
all the misery which she had inflicted upon 
herself in Paris, in order to obey and please 
him ; and if,- at length, her sensitive conscience 
permitted her judgment to acquit her, it was 
only by the help of her strong conviction, that 
had such misery been repeated, her reason, 
or her life, or both, would have been the 
sacrifice. 

All that the most tender love, and the most 
genuine friendship, could offer, in the way of 
consolation, was not wanting to Gertrude now. 
She deserved to be loved, and to be esteemed, 
notwithstanding these untoward features in her 
destiny, which had made her past life such 
a curiously-mixed tissue of right and wrong. 
She had, in fact, been so placed, that no line 
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of conduct which it was ppssible for her to 
pursue, could have left her wholly free from 
self-reproach ; and gratefully did she listen to 
the reasonings of Rupert, which, without the 
aid of anything approaching sophistry, dis- 
played to her very satisfactorily the undeniable 
truth, that by no other line of conduct could 
she have assured to her father the enjoyment 
and consolation of her presence, to the last 
hour of his life. 

It scarcely need be stated, that the pre- 
sence of her true friend, Lucy, and the active 
co-operation of Adolphe with Rupert, in all 
matters of business, were blessings gratefully 
received, and fully appreciated. But as one 
of the most urgent of the defunct Baron's 
dying commands concerning his interment, 
specified the absolute necessity of his being 
embalmed, according to the most approved 
receipts at present known to mankind, it was 
necessary that Gertrude should remain in her 
dismal castle considerably longer than would 
otherwise have been necessary; for he had 
exacted from her also the promise, that she 
would herself see him deposited in his grave, 
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with as much of dignity as it was in her 
power to obtain at so great a distance from 
the capitd. 

" All this to hear did " the poor tearful 
Gertrude "seriously incline;" and she per- 
formed it too, by the active agency of Rupert, 
in a style which could not but have been 
highly gratifying and satisfactory to the spirit 
of the defunct nobleman, if, haply, it was 
within reach to witness it. 

Neither Adolphe nor Lucy, anxiously bent 
as they were to withdraw themselves from the 
step-maternity of the brilliant Wilhelmina, 
could be induced to leave Gertrude till this 
stately pageant of her father's funeral was 
over ; and even then, they felt that they would 
willingly have lingered with her still, had it 
not been for the persuasion that the most 
likely mode of obtaining a re-union with her, 
which they all hoped to render lasting, would 
be by setting off for England, while she was 
still engaged in arranging her affairs in the 
order in which she wished to leave them 
for the purpose of seeking a residence large 
enough to contain them all, till the heiress of 
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Schwanberg had seen enough of this much- 
vaunted English land, to decide whether it 
should be her pernjanent residence, or not. 

Within a day or two after the funeral of the 
Baron, therefore, the wandering pair, who did 
not as yet possess the shelter of a roof which 
they could call their own, set forth from Stein- 
feld Castle upon their long journey, the ter- 
mination of which seemed as uncertain as that 
of our first parents, when they set forth with 
the world all before them ; nevertheless, Lucy 
declared that she did not feel at all as if she 
were leaving Paradise. 

Fortunately for Gertrude, Rupert's appoint- 
ment of secretary to the Baron had not been 
altogether a sinecure ; but, on the contrary, 
he had, ever since their return from Paris, 
been intrusted with all the business apper- 
taining to the receiving rents, ordering repairs, 
and renewing leases, so that at the demise of 
their long-time landlord, the tenantry naturally 
applied to him for the arrangement of any 
changes which this event made necessary. 

No property could have been left in better 
condition, or in every respect in better order, 
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to render the succession to it easy, and with- 
out embarrassment or trouble of any kind ; 
yet, nevertheless, it did not take Gertrude any 
very long time to decide that, much as she loved 
the place, and much as she clung to the me- 
mory of both her parents, memories vrhich every 
object in the neighbourhood suggested, it was 
not there that she wished to take up her rest. 

But ample pecuniary resources furnish a 
wonderfully efficient assistance in all imagin- 
able cases in which any alteration,. or improve- 
ment, of any kind is contemplated. 

The attachment which had long been grow- 
ing, and strengthening, between the laughter- 
loving Lucy and the philosophical-minded 
Gertrude, had become too powerful, and too 
important to both of them, for either to con- 
template any manner of life which was to keep 
them asunder, without more pain than any 
existing circumstances seemed to call upon 
them to endure ; and if Gertrude did not im- 
mediately announce her intention of leaving 
the dreary splendours of her castle, for an 
abode less vast and more cheerful, it was only 
because she would not decide what her own 
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movements, should be, till she had been made 
acquainted with those proposed by her friends. 

As little time as possible, however, was lost 
in deciding what these plans should be ; and 
when a letter reached Gertrude from England, 
announcing the important and very agreeable 
fact, that Adolphe and his Lucy had settled 
themselves in an abode of ample room, and 
accommodation of all sorts, to enable them to 
receive Gertrude and her retinue, till such 
time as she should have selected a home of 
her own ; a wonderful short delay was neces- 
sary before the heiress and her retinue were 
ready to set off on their long-contemplated 
journey to England. 

The preparations for their departure were 
doubtless made with more facility becgiuse 
their numbers were few, for the whole of the 
retinue permitted to attend my high-born, 
wealthy heroine, consisted of Madame Oden- 
thal and her son Rupert. 

Madame Odenthal, indeed, did venture to 
suggest that Gertrude might find some incon- 
venience from not being attended by a more ac- 
complished waiting-maid than she could herself 
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hope to be ; but Gertrude assured her, in reply, 
that by mutually practising this finest of the 
fine arts upon each other, they shpuld both 
speedily become sufficiently accomplished in 
it to perform all its mysteries to their mutual 
satisfaction. 

There certainly was a shade of sadness on 
the beautiful countenance of Gertrude, as she 
drove past the gothic window of the chapel 
in which both her parents lay interred ; and 
for a few moments the travelling trio were 
very profoundly silent. But these few moments 
past, Gertrude's heart and head both told 
her that she belonged more to the Kving than 
to the dead ; and the long journey upon which 
they had entered was performed with so much 
more of pleasure than of pain, that had they 
been less anxious to meet what they all hoped 
to find at the end of it, they might have been 
tempted to wish it longer still. 

The careful and accurate instructions which 
they had received fi'om Lucy, brought them at 
the end of ten days to a spot which, even had 
it not contained the living beings which their 
hearts most wished to meet, would have ap- 
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peared to them all to look vastly like a second 
Paradise. 

On a level spot, containing within its smooth 
expanse about fifty acres, stood a modern 
mansion of very goodly size, but which, when 
compared to the mighty Schloss Schwanberg 
which they had left behind them, looked 
like a freestone toy. 

The level space on which it stood, was 
about half-way up one of the steepest banks 
of the river Wye ; but, being approached from 
behind, the first view of the sudden declivity 
produced the effect of a bold precipice, and 
the view commanded from its finely shorn lawn 
was one affording as fine a specimen of English 
river scenery, as it was possible for the eye to 
look upon. 

Not to give an admiring and a lingering 
glance at this scene was impossible; but at 
the door of the mansion stood a group which 
caused even the strong-minded Gertrude to 
utter something very like a scream as she 
caught sight of it ; and as the equipage swept 
round the lawn to the portico, she could not 
resist the impulse which caused her to attempt, 
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somewhat vehemently, to open the carriage- 
door, though, had she succeeded in doing so, 
th*e result would probably have been her fall- 
ing headlong on the ground. 

Fortunately, this desperate attempt failed, 
and in another moment she was very safely 
in the arms of Lucy, while Adolphe, catching 
a baby from one of the nurses stationed at the 
door, placed it somehow or other on the bosom 
of the now weeping Gertrude. 

And then the whole party, propelled by a 
Httle gentle violence from Rupert, was induced 
to enter first a handsome hall, and then a noble 
drawing-room at the farther end of it, and 
there Gertrude, still pressing the favoured 
baby to her bosom, sunk down upon a sofa, 
and ** tears began to flow." 

And now it was the turn of Adolphe to 
exert himself, in order to render this scene 
more perfectly intelligible to some of the 
parties concerned in it. 

The English nurse, however, who had been 
holding the babe when the travellers arrived, 
was not one of those whom it was -his pur- 
pose to enlighten, and he, therefore, quietly 
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told her to go to the nursery, where the 
baby should be brought to her presently. 

On seeing this woman make her exit, closing 
the door after her, Gertrude cast an inquiring 
glance round the room, and perceiving that 
only Adolphe, Lucy, and the babe, which she 
still pressed to her own bosom, were present, 
in addition to the travelling trio, she rose, and 
approaching Madame Odenthal, placed theinfant 
in her arms. " Take her, my second mother !" 
she exclaimed with deep emotion. " Love 
her, and cherish her ! You may do so with- 
out a shadow of self-reproach ! I have kept 
my secret from yoii, mother, that you might 
be innocent in all ways !" 



Should any scrupulously correct persons 
honour this tale with perusal, and feel, not- 
withstanding their long acquaintance with 
Gertrude, any disagreeable uncertainty respect- 
ing some rather mysterious passages in her 
history, they are respectfully referred to the 
first chapter of the first volume of this work, 
which, being rightly interpreted, will solve all 
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such painful doubts, although this " Almanack 
de Gotha " may be the only one in which the 
authentic narrative therein recorded is likely 
to appear at full length. 

« i( « « « 

But there is a revolution, dearly beloved 
reader, which is steadily at work among us, 
the progress of which is not the less sure, 
because its onward movement is neither vehe- 
ment nor noisy. 

We are all perfectly well aware that pros- 
perous commerce, and successfid industry, 
will often cause so near an approach between 
the toe of the commoner and the heel of the 
noble, as to run some risk of galling a kibe ; 
and this is a fact still more patent in our days, 
than it was when the keenest of all observers 
first made the remark. 

But true as the remark was then, and more 
true as it is daily becoming, by the eager on- 
ward movement of this successful industry, 
there is another cause at work also, which, I 
believe, is likely to become infinitely more 
efiective in lessening the distances by which 
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society is divided, than any which acquired 
wealth can produce. 

Nor is the lessening social distance its only 
eflPect. Social distance may be lessened with 
very little chance of producing any feeling of 
equality as its result. But let the Barons von 
Schwanberg, who make the real " Almanack de 
Got ha" (not my almanack) their guide-book, 
let all such keep a sharp look-out upon the 
species of free trade in intellect ^ which is so 
very obviously threatening to set at naught 
the prohibitions of heraldic law-givers. 

The perils arising from a too close juxta- 
position between long-descended rank and 
newly-accumulated wealth, are as nothing when 
compared to the revolutionary influence of 
widely-diffused education. 

In proportion as that highest order of edu- 
cation which develops the thinking powers of 
human beings becomes general, the effort to 
separate society into distinct social classes 
becomes more difficult. 

The system of enlarged education, which is 
so evidently gaining ground among us, will 
do more towards lessening the inequalities of 
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rank, than all the heralds will be able to with- 
stand. 

Titles were abolished in France, yet no 
equality of condition ensued ; but let the son 
of a tinker, born with a powerful and health- 
ful intellect, have that intellect fully deve- 
loped by education, and the eflFort to keep 
him within the tinkering sphere will be as 
vain as the attempting to make a thorough* 
bred race-horse pass for a fitting bearer of a 
pack-saddle. 



THE END. 
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Mr. Canning — The Malady of George IIL-^ Proceedings fbr the 
establishment of the Regency, &c. The Volumes also comprise 
the Private Correspondence of Lord Grenville, when Secretary of 
State and First Lord of the Treasury — of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Grenville, when President of the Board of Control and First Lord 
of the Admiralty — of the Duke of Wellington, during his early 
Campaigns in the Peninsula; with numerous confidential com- 
munications from George IIL, the Prince of Wales, Lords 
Castlereagh, Elgin, Hobart, Camden, Essex, Carysfort, Melville, 
Howick, Wellesley, Fitzwilliam, Temple, Buckingham, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Wyndham, &c. &c. 



In the list of Distinguished Persons who figure in the Con- 
cluding Volumes of this work, will be found the following : 

Emperors. — Napoleon, Paul, Alexander, Francis. 

KiNOs.— George III., Frederick William, Louis XVIII., Joseph 
and Louis Bonaparte. 

The Prince of Wales, the Dukes of York, Cumberland, 
Gloucester, Clarence, Kent, and other members of the Royal 
Family. 

Dukes. — Beaufort, Bedford, Bridgewater, Devonshire, Hamil- 
ton, Montrose, Newcastle, Portland, Queensbury, Richmond, 
Somerset, Sutherland, Wellington, 

Maruuesses. — Abercorn, Blandford, Buckingham, Corn- 
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waUis, Downahire, Drogheda, Ely» Headfort, Hertford, Lansdowne, 
Londonderry, Waterford, Wellesley. 

Earls, YfscouNTS, AND Barons. — Auckland, Bathnrst, Bective, 
Belgrave, Bexley^Bridport, Buckinghamshire, Bulkeley, Carrington, 
Carysfort, Cathcart, Camden, Camelford, Carlisle, Carnarvon, 
Castlereagh, Chatham, Charlemout, Chesterfield, Colchester, 
Cowper, Collingwood, Cochrane, Dartmouth, Derby, Ebrington, 
Egremont, Eldon, Elgin, EUenlrarough, Erskine, Exmouth, Fal- 
mouth, Fitzgibbon, Fitzwilliam, Folkestone, Fortescue, Glaston- 
bury, Leveson Gower, Grenville, Grey, Grosvenor, Hardwicke, 
Harrington, Harrowby, Hobart, Holland, Hood, Howe, Howick, 
Hutchinson, Keith, Kenyon, Lake, Lauderdale, Liverpool, Ma- 
cartney, Mansfield, Melville, Milton, Minto, Malmesbury, Moira, 
Morpeth, Mulgrave, Nelson, Nugent, Paget, Palmerston, Percy, 
Pembroke, Plunkett,,Powi8, Portarlington, Proby, Radnor, Rendle- 
sham, Romney, Sandwich, St. Helens, Sidmouth, St. John, 
St. Vincent, Sydney, Spencer, Temple, Teignmouth, Townshend, 
Westmeath, Westmoreland, Yarmouth. 

Bishops. — London, Oxford, Limerick, St. Asaph. 

Sirs. — Ralph Abercrombie, David Baird, Francis Burdett, 
Harry Burrard, John Craddock, Hew Dalrymple, Philip Francis, 
Francis Freeling, William Fremantle, Charles Grey, Henry Hal- 
ford, Everard Home, Samuel Hood, John Moore, Evan Nepean, 
George Nugent, John Parnell, James Pulteney, Home Popham, 
Samuel Romilly, Sydney Smith, Charles Yorke, William Young. 

Admirals. — Berkeley, Campbell, Cotton, Duckworth^ Gam- 
bier, Louis, Murray, Markham, Nelson, Patten, Parker, Sau- 
marez, Stopford, Strachan, Trowbridge, Warren. i,^ 

Gbnbrals. — Fitzpatiick, Hay, St. Leger, Smith, Si icoe, 
Spencer, Stuart, Wliitelock. 

Messrs. — Addington, Brougham, Beresford, Canning, Croker, 
Cobbett, Dundas, Frere, Fox, Grenville, Huskisson, Horner, 
Spencer Perceval, Home Tooke, Tiemey, Wyndham, Wilber- 
force, &c. 



From the Athbnaum. — *' The present volumes exhibit the 
same features as the former portion of the series. The general 
reader is entertained, and the reader for historical purposes en- 
lightened. Of their value and importance there cannot be two 
opinions. There are abundant revelations of interest to arrest 
attention in many of these papers. On the characters of George 
the Fourth and the Duke of Wellington, there are some valuable 
letters. In Court scandals, the affairs of the Duke of York and 
Mrs. Clarke are brought under notice ; and in what we may de- 
signate as public scandals, the * horrors of routine ' receive abun- 
dant illustration in the letters about the Walcheren Expedition, 
and on the Peninsular War. Our extracts sufficiently show t^e 
high interest belonging to these volumes." 

HURST AND.BLAOKETT, PUBLISHERS, SUCCESSORS TO HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 



